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in Accounting Practice 


NE of the most important subjects given considera- 

tion by the Accountants’, Association at its recent 
convention, that of cost accounting, was covered in a 
comprehensive paper by Henry S. Day of the Westing- 
house organization. In his paper, Mr. Day brought out 
the advantages to the operating man of a cost account- 
ing system which will reflect, to as accurate a degree as 
possible, the expense of operating and maintaining 
various property units. It was the thought of some 
members of the association, as was evidenced by the 
discussion, that the installation of such systems might 
require certain revisions in the accounting methods at 
present in use in determining operating expenses, but 
it is generally agreed that the subject should be given 
some thought. The advantages to the operating depart- 
ment of even a simple cost accounting system, particu- 
larly when operating data pertaining to bus operation 
is being compared with similar railway statistics, are 
quite apparent. In connection with this subject, the 
suggestions made for consideration of similar studies 
on fixed capital and plant inventory records are also 
worthy of favorable comment. 

It was the general opinion among the members of 
the Accountants’ Association that the report of the 
stores accounting committee was the best ever pre- 
sented to the association on the subject. The sugges- 
tions on harmonizing the stores records with the gen- 
eral ledger are of particular value. Inventories are too 
often compared with records which are not in agree- 
ment with the general accounts, and it goes without 
saying that proper control of the company’s investment 
in materials cannot be obtained until the physical in- 
ventory and the financial records are known to contain 
_the same elements. 

During the coming year the Accountants’ Association 
is planning to give particular attention to a number of 
new subjects, particularly bus accounting and cost rec- 
ords. Its work will continue to be of value to the 
industry and the association should receive all the as- 
sistance and encouragement: possible. 


Classification of Bus Accounts 
to Be Studied 


HE adoption of a uniform classification of bus ac- 

counts is a subject of interest to any electric rail- 
way operator, regardless of his present policies in 
connection with bus operations. As was pointed out in 
an editorial in Bus Transportation for September, at 
present it is extremely difficult to secure satisfactory 
comparative operating data, since there are so many 
different accounting classifications in use. As a result, 
the various items of direct and indirect expense are 
subjected to all kinds of interpretations. As an illustra- 


tion, the costs per mile sometimes quoted by various 
manufacturers and operators show differences of 100 
per cent or more. Under such conditions, electric rail- 
ways already operating buses cannot obtain figures 
from other operators which correspond with their own, 
while companies contemplating bus operation are at 
a disadvantage when attempting to secure the advance 
information which is so vital to them. It might also be 
said that the operating costs of electric railway proper- 
ties where buses are neither operated nor contemplated 
should not be compared with bus operating costs unless 
they contain the same elements, and even then care 
should be used to prevent drawing erroneous conclu- 
sions. 

The action of the American Electric Railway Account- 
ants’ Association in assigning this work to a special 
committee, of which M. W. Glover of the West Penn 
Railways is chairman, is of particular interest at this 
time, when a number of companies are considering the 
operation of buses. The executives of these companies 
should receive the benefit of the best and most. compre- 
hensive operating data obtainable. This study should 
cover not only the revenues and details of operating 
expenses, but also property costs, taxes, obsolescence, 
changes in standards and other similar subjects con- 
sidered during recent years by the electric railway 
industry. 

There is a large field for constructive work ahead, 
and it will be to the advantage of the electric railway 
industry, the bus manufacturers and the bus operators 
if the committee to which this subject has been assigned 
is given full co-operation by member companies. 


Physicians and Surgeons Hold 
Session at Claims Convention 


HE wide range of subjects closely related to elec- 
tric railway operation was again instanced in the 
session by physicians and surgeons at the Atlantic City 
convention. Occasionally in the past a member of the 
medical profession has been asked to present a paper 
before the Claims Association, usually on some topic 
connected with damage claims, so that the claims rep- 
resentatives present could have an aspect of the medical 
side of the injuries for which suit is often brought. 
Some of the papers presented at the session on Oct. 7 
were of this nature, but others showed the growing 
closer interest which railway companies must take in 
medical matters in connection with their personnel 
work. This includes not only the medical and surgical 
care of the men, so that they can be kept in good con- 
dition, but similar care extended also to their families 
by the company. 
A natural step in this medical work is periodical 
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examinations, a topic discussed by two papers at the 
convention. 

While the theoretical justice of such examinations 
will be admitted by the employees, those who have cause 
to fear rejection will be apprehensive and will oppose 
the idea. This is undoubtedly one reason why re-examl- 
nation is not more general. But, after all, as was 
brought out at the meeting, the medical examination 
is for the benefit of the men quite as much as for the 
company. If a man has a defect, it can often be 
cured if taken in time. If not curable the men should 
understand that everything will be done which is pos- 
sible to keep them in the service in less responsible 
positions. There should also always be a chance of a 
medical appeal from the verdict of the examining phy- 
sician. 

Periodical re-examinations of trainmen are bound 
to come, particularly on those railways where operating 
conditions are severe, and there is consequently much 
danger from the physical failure of the trainman. The 
Claims Association is to be congratulated upon develop- 
ing facts upon this subject. 


Electric Locomotive Manufacturers 
Now on Common Ground 


WO significant announcements in the heavy trac- 

tion field were released for publication this week, 
and appear elsewhere in this issue. The first is that 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad has 
contracted with the General Electric Company for seven 
locomotives of a new design to operate on the New 
Haven’s 11,000-volt, single-phase system; the other is 
the first comprehensive description of the electrical fea- 
tures of the Ford-Westinghouse locomotives being built 
for the Detroit & Ironton Railroad, which will be used 
on a 22,000-volt, single-phase system. 

While both of the new locomotives described are 
somewhat radical departures from anything yet built 
they both will utilize the same type of electrical equip- 
ment. Each will take current from a _ single-phase 
contact line and step it down through transformers, 
after which it will be converted to direct current by 
means of synchronous motor-generator sets. In both 
cases propulsion motors of the familiar d.c. series type 
will be employed. 

These announcements are of great import in the 
progress of railroad electrification. The division of 
opinion regarding the relative merits of the different 
systems, which has given rise to serious controversy 
at times, has held back electrification. Steam railroad 
executives have felt that if electrical engineers and 
manufacturers could not agree, it was undesirable to 
proceed with the expenditure of such large sums of 
money. This was pointed out in an editorial in this 
paper for Jan. 6, 1923, in which the further statement 
was made that signs pointed toward a realization by the 
manufacturers of the deterrent effect of the con- 
troversy, and that developments might be expected 
along the lines which have now taken shape in these 
latest locomotives. While these developments have 
taken longer than was anticipated at that time, the 
progress made is noteworthy, and it is hoped will be 
but the forerunner of greatly increased activity in 
railroad electrification. 

It has come to be more or less generally accepted 
in both schools of electrification opinion that the single- 
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phase a.c. system is most advantageous for distribution, 
and that the rugged series d.c. motor is the most 
satisfactory propulsion unit. Thus, the latest locomo- 
tives of both the General Electric and the Westinghouse 
companies embody what may be said to be the best fea- 
tures of both the principal systems of electrification 
heretofore employed. If they work out satisfactorily 
in practice, and there seems to be no reason why they 
should not, they offer one basis on which both manu- 
facturers may be ready to compete for the business 
of electrifying any railway where an a.c. distribution 
is considered essential by the purchaser or his experts. 


Control Features of New Locomotives 
Are Not New 


‘HERE is nothing fundamentally new in the form 
of control used in these new a.c.-d.c. locomo- 
tives for the New Haven and the D. & I. roads. 
The direct current from the motor-generator is fed 
directly to the propulsion motors without the inter- 
position of resistance, as is customary in d.c. traction. 
Instead, there is a voltage control obtained by varying 
the field of the generator, making it unnecessary to 
waste energy while starting or when operating at 
reduced speeds. Such a system was first proposed 
by H. Ward Leonard before the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers in 1892, and described in the 
Street Railway Journal for July of that year—over 
32 years ago. The need for a control of this type did 
not arise, however, and it never came into commercial 
use. 
built in this country prior to the present orders. 
The original Ward Leonard control was planned for 
use with a direct-current supply system, so that the 
only advantage was in the perfection of speed control 
obtainable. This was offset by the excess weight of 
equipment, so that some form of series-parallel con- 


trol always has been considered superior for straight 


d.c. work. In the present adaptation to the single- 
phase contact line, practically the only refinement 
introduced is the provision for separate excitation of 
the propulsion motor fields to permit control of the rate 
of regeneration, and the substitution of a single-phase 
synchronous motor for a d.c. shunt motor to drive 
the motor-generator set. 

Some have said that this new type of locomotive 
is universal in that it can be interchanged among 
railroads electrified with either the direct-current or 
single-phase system. This is true provided the locomo- 
tive is equipped with the standard séries-parallel 
control apparatus for operation with a 600-volt d.c. 
overhead, in addition to the motor-generator control 
equipment. But the present-day commutator type 
single-phase motors may also be operated on d.c. lines, 
provided the locomotives are supplied with d.c. control 
equipment. Thus, the universality of use is not a 
feature exclusive to the motor-generator type locomo- 
tive. For example, all of the New Haven passenger 
locomotives are arranged for operation on either form 
of current. However, the complication of providing a 
complete changeover of connections to the motors when 
transferring.from one system to the other has been 
one of the serious handicaps with which the New 
Haven has had to contend. This difficulty would also 
apply to the motor-generator type locomotive if it were 
undertaken to make it universal. 


In fact, not a locomotive using the principle was. 
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The Brief that Won 
the 1924 Charles A. Coffin Prize 


The story is told by the railway of the work it has done in all phases of its operation to merit the 
distinction which it has won — The advertising done to create traffic and the various measures 
employed to build good will stand out as the chief contributions to the industry — Many modern- 
ization steps have also been taken which have successively improved the cost side of the operation 
and brought the operating ratio down to the low figure of 61 per cent — A story worthy of study 


by every railway management. 


By the Northern Texas Traction Company 


HE Northern Texas Traction 

Company operates all the street 

railway service in the city of Fort 
Worth, Tex. It also operates an inter- 
urban railway between Fort Worth and 
Dallas, a distance of 34 miles, provid- 
ing a high-speed, frequent service be- 
tween these two cities of 150,000 and 
200,000 inhabitants respectively. The 
Fort Worth-Dallas interurban line also 
furnishes transportation service to peo- 
ple located in the towns between the 
terminal points, including Handley, 
Arlington, Dalworth and Grand Prairie. 

Under the name of the Tarrant 
County Traction. Company, but with 
the same personnel, we operate a high- 
speed interurban line between Fort 
Worth and Cleburne, Tex., a distance 
‘of 32 miles. We also do the lighting 
and power business in the smaller com- 
munities served by our interurban lines, 
but we do not do any of the lighting 
and power business in the terminal 
cities. 

The company owns 177 miles of 
equivalent single track, 192 city and 58 
interurban cars. Our power house has 
a capacity of 11,000 kw. and we operate 
seven substations. Our organization 
personnel totals 750 men and women. 

The public relations and standing of 
the Northern Texas Traction Company 
in the community it serves are the best. 
In spite of increasing cost and private 
automobile competition, this company, 
by paying rigid attention to all details 
of operation, has kept its ratio of op- 
erating expense to gross revenue down 
-to the low figure of 61 per cent for the 
year. During the year ended Dec. 31, 
1923, this company built and put into 
operation 6.65 miles of city track, which 
gives it the distinction of having made 
the largest extension of new lines of 
any company operating in a city of this 
size, and also of making the third 
largest track extension of any street 
railway company in the United States, 
being surpassed only by the extensions 
made by the Twin City Rapid Transit 
Company, Minneapolis, and by the city 
of Detroit. 


Popularizing Railway Service 


The ways in which this company uses 
initiative, skill and enterprise to popu- 
larize electric railway service are many 
and varied. A great deal of the popu- 
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Front of One of the White “Talking” Cars Used Effectively for Advertising Purposes by 
the Fort Worth Company. Note the “Natty” Uniform Worn by the 
Operators of These Two Cars 


larity of our service, both city and in- 
terurban, is due to the loyalty of em- 
ployees, who are constantly striving to 
give that touch of personal service in 
their contact with the public which is 
so essential in present-day practice. 


This company keeps a close check on 
the transportation needs of the com- 
munity served by it, and the service 
rendered is based upon the fundamental 
policy of providing short headways and 
anticipating the public’s requirements. 
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There is little doubt that the popu- 
larity of our electric railway service 
has been the means of maintaining a 
high per capita riding in the face of 
the ever-increasing use of the private 
automobile. Business is created by this 
company, and, in doing this, we do not 
hesitate to use every legitimate méans 
at our command. This company has a 
product to sell—transportation. We use 
up-to-date and novel sales methods in 
order to sell it. We believe we have 
shown much initiative, skill and enter- 
prise in popularizing electric railway 
service. Illustrative of this are the 
different methods used to bring our 
merchandise to the attention of the 
buyers. Such methods include the 
poster campaign, newspaper advertis- 
ing, white “talking” cars, etc., all sup- 
ported by a high-class service. 

It is conceded by those who have 
anything to do with the advertising for 
this company that the outstanding 
piece of advertising done, aside from 
the general newspaper and car card 
advertising, was the placing in regular 
service of two white “talking” cars. 
One of these cars was a double-truck, 
one-man car, and the other a single- 
truck, standard Birney car, the two 
types being selected to impress upon 
the public mind the kinds of cars now 
representing the latest standards. The 
bodies of these cars were painted a 
dazzling white. The trucks were 
painted black and the window sash 
finished in mahogany. Appropriate 
statements were painted in black on the 
side sheeting and letterboards, as well 
as on the dashes. The wording on the 
dash, common to both ends of each car, 
was as seen in the accompanying pic- 
ture. 

“Ride the Street Cars and Save the 
Difference” occupies the full length of 
the letterboard on each side. On one 
side of each car appeared “Our Service 
Is a Shopping Convenience” and “You 
Don’t Have to Park Your Street Car.” 
Between these two signs were the 
words “Think It Over.” On the op- 
posite side of each car the signs read: 

“The Convenience of Our Service Is 
Increasing Daily.” 

“We Appreciate Your Patronage.” 

The words “Think It Over” were re- 
peated between these two messages. 

Regular trainmen instructors were 
selected to operate these cars, and they 
were furnished with special uniforms 
to emphasize the distinctiveness of the 
white cars. White caps, similar to those 
worn by police officers, with the word 
“Operator” in gold braid across the 
front; white shirt and collar, black silk 
coat, white flannel trousers and black 
shoes made up the uniform. It is need- 
less to state that these men looked 
mighty fine in these outfits and that 
they were highly complimented upon 
their appearance by hundreds of their 
patrons. 

Both cars were operated in regular 
schedule over the different lines in the 
city, carrying their share of the riding 
public. They were kept in service ex- 
actly one month. They were with- 
drawn from service for only one reason, 
namely, to change the outside wording. 

When the cars made their initial ap- 
pearance, newspapers were enlisted to 
explain to the public their purpose. Ad- 
vertisements were run from time to 
time to advise the readers as to the 
routing of the cars. 


One of these ad-— 
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vertisements is reproduced on another 
page of this issue. 3 

As an additional aid in making the 
white car advertising scheme an abso- 
lute success, dash signs calling atten- 
tion to the white cars were carried on 
all other cars operating in the city. 
The wording on these signs was as 
follows: 

“Do You Believe What the White 
Cars Say?” 

“A Memory Test—Can You Repeat 
What the White Cars Say?” 

On the first day the cars appeared, 
and for several days thereafter, people 
would congregate on the street corners 
in order to read the messages of the 
cars as they pulled up to load or unload 
passengers. And during the entire 
time they were in operation the public 
never stopped commenting upon them. 
It was practically impossible, for ex- 
ample, to go into any public gathering, 
such as a noon-day luncheon, without 
hearing some favorable mention made 
of the white cars. 

When we put out the dash sign ask- 
ing the public if it could repeat what 
the white cars say, it was not long be- 
fore the question was a popular greet- 
ing. A man, for example, would meet 
a friend on the street and greet him 
somewhat like this: “Hello, Bill, can you 
repeat what the white cars say?” 
Usually there followed a friendly con- 
test between the two to ascertain which 
one had the better memory. 

Local newspapers’ carried feature 
stories and photographs of the cars, 
dealing with them in the most friendly 
manner. The cars have now been out 
of service about one month, but there is 
still popular discussion about them. 
It is impossible to determine the direct 
benefit derived, but we do know that 
as the result of the operation of these 
cars, many people were attracted to 
our service. 


DASH POSTERS EFFECTIVELY USED 


While the above mentioned campaign 
of advertising to popularize our service 
was going on, we also realized that a 
poster on the dash of our city cars 
would be a very desirable way to ad- 
vertise for new business. A dash sign 
is practically a traveling billboard and 
it can be used very effectively to put 
over an idea. We have done this by 
appealing to the automobile owners to 
“Ride the Street Cars and Save the 
Difference.” These dash posters are 
changed every ten days, so that a new 
message is frequently placed before 
the public. The dash advertising is 
based on two fundamental ideas: First, 
that our service is convenient, and, 
second, that it is economical. Every 
one of these dash posters carries a 
definite message calculated to make 
the automobilist see the advantage he 
will gain in convenience and economy 
by using the street cars. 

That the “Save the Difference” cam- 
paign is a success is best testified to 
by the number of people who, to our 
personal knowledge, now ride the street 
cars to and from home and their places 
of business. The slogan is often heard 
on the streets of Fort Worth. People 
when asked what they are going to do 
when they intend to board a street car 
will say, “I’m going to save the dif- 
ference.” 

Whenever something out of the ordi- 
nary is going on in the city, we also 
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use dash posters to invite the public 
to use the street cars. For example, 
two days before Easter Sunday we ran 
a special poster with the following 
message: “Let Us Take You to Church 
Easter Sunday.” Incidentally, the min- 
isters of the city were pleased with this. 

While dash sign advertising has been 
practiced by many companies for years, 
the effectiveness of the campaign as 
conducted by this company is directly 
attributable to the thought and origi- 
nality of the copy used. It has re- 
sulted in attracting many riders to the 
street cars. Following are some of 
the slogans used on the dash posters: 

“Ride the Street Cars and Save the 
Difference.” 

“You Don’t Have to Park Your 
Street Cars—Save the Difference.” 

“Are You Saving the Difference the 
Street-Car Way?” 

“Don’t You Agree that the Difference 
Is Worth Saving?” 

“Get Acquainted With Your Neigh- 
bor; Ride the Street Cars.” 

“Your Neighbor ;Rides the Street 
Cars and Saves the Difference, Why 
Don’t You?” 

“You Won’t Have to Park Your 
Street Cars During the Stock Show.” 

“Ride the:Street Cars; Build a Home 
With the Difference.” 

“Going to Dallas? Ride the Inter- 
urban and Save the Difference.” 

“There Is a Difference! Save It on 
the Street Cars.” 

“Own a Home First.” 

“Our Service Is an Economie Con- 
venience.” 

“Our Service Is a Shopping Con- 
venience.” 

“Howdy, Folks—Can You Repeat 
What the White Cars Say?” 


INTERIOR CAR CARDS CARRY ON THE. 
THOUGHT OF THE DASH POSTERS 


The fact that people are on the 
street cars is no reason why we should 
not appeal to them through advertis- 
ing copy placed inside the cars. We do 
this by means of car cards located at 
each end of the body, so that one of 
the cards faces the passengers at all 
times. The wording on these cards is 
linked up with the dash posters. These 
interior car cards, as well as the dash 
posters, are changed about every ten 
days. 

The interior car cards on the city 
cars carry a direct appeal to the people 
of Fort Worth, whereas those on the 
interurban carry a different story 
directed to travelers, many of whom do 
not live in our territory. Examples of 
the copy used on the interior car cards 
follow: 

“Howdy—We Are Glad to See that 
You Are Saving the Difference Today. 
Do It Again Tomorrow.” 

“Good Morning, Neighbor! Let’s Get 
Acquainted Today So We Will Know 
Each Other When We Take the Street 
Car Tomorrow.” 

“Your Neighbors Have No Parking 
Troubles—They Ride the Street Cars 
and Save the Difference Not Only To- 
day, But Every Day. Why Don’t You?” 

“Own Your Own Home. There Is 
Room for 20,000 More Homes Along 
Our Car Lines. Systematic Savy- 
ing Makes Home Ownership Possible. 
Ride the Street Cars and Save the 
Difference,” 

“Build a Home First—On One of the 
20,000 Available Residence Lots Now 
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Served by Our Car Lines—With the 
Difference.” 

“The Value of Our Service to You, 
As a Shopping Convenience, Is Increas- 
ing Daily—We Appreciate Your Pa- 
_tronage.” 

“Non’t Forget that. Round-Trip 
Tickets Save You 10 per Cent. Buy 
Them and Bank the Difference.” 

“This Train Is Propelled by Elec- 
tricity—But Is Operated for Your Con- 
venience, With Courtesy and Safety.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF SHORT-HAUL 
REAL ESTATE 


It is the usual course of events in 
growing cities for real estate men to 
promote new residential additions re- 
mote from the street car lines, and then 
start agitation for a street car line 
to the new addition without inquiring 
as to the unjust burden it: might put 
upon the street railway company. This 
company has not been without this 
source of annoyance in Fort Worth. 
Due to the activities of real estate 


it is an imposition to ask us to build 
and extend lines, as our present lines 
will serve ascity of 100,000 more people 
than we now have. 

The result of our efforts is that 
building lots adjacent to our car lines 
are booming and the development of 
short-haul real estate is successfully 
under way. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING TIES IN 


We believe in newspaper advertising 
based on strictly business lines. By 
that, we mean that we advertise our 
service at opportune times and not 
when the newspapers request us to. 
We do not hesitate to tell the public 
what we have to offer in the way of 
service. At times we use big “smash” 
advertisements and at other times we 
use smaller ads, all depending on the 
message to be delivered. Our appro- 
priation for newspaper advertising 
amounts to about one-half of 1 per cent 
of our gross revenue. 

This newspaper advertising carries 
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population which can boast of 100 per 
cent one-man operated street cars. Of 
course, this company has gradually 
brought about the one-man operation 
over a period of eight years. By so 
doing, we have completely sold the 
public on the idea because we have 
shortened the headway and increased 
the schedule speed on all lines, until 
now it is frequently said that Fort 
Worth has the best street railway serv- 
ice in proportion to its size of any city 
in the country. 

The change to one-man operation has 
been accomplished without laying off 
any men, due to the fact that the in- 
creased service rendered has provided a 
place for all. All the car operators 
are enthusiastic over one-man opera- 
tion and they would not care to revert 
to two-man operation of cars. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING PRACTICES 


Always having in mind the idea of 
more riders and more revenue, we never 
hesitate to take advantage of large 


YOU DONT HAVE 
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This Shows the Wording 


promoters, this company in the past 
built. and extended some of its lines 
until the point was reached where the 
length of haul became so long that a 
few lines have shown a deficit. 

About a year ago we cast about for 
some means of checking, at least for 
the present, this selfish desire on the 
part of new addition promoters. We 
made an accurate count of all vacant 
residential building lots within four 
blocks in any direction from all our city 
lines. This count established the fact 
that there were more than 24,000 
vacant residential building lots within 
four blocks of street railway lines. We 
limited the territory canvassed to four 
blocks in either direction from a car 
line, as we figure that is about the 
maximum distance, under urban condi- 
tions, that a person would care to live 
away from a car line. 

When we secured this information 
we put it out to the public both by in- 
terior car cards and newspaper ad- 
vertising. In this advertising we used 
the figure of 20,000 lots instead of 
24,000 as the count showed, in order to 
be conservative. ‘The campaign has 
had the desired results, as it has 
brought incontrovertible facts before 
the public that this company has antici- 
pated its needs long in advance and 
that with the abundance of building 
lots adjacent to the street railway lines 
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two dominant ideas: First, that the 
service is dependable, safe and eco- 
nomical; and, second, it follows out 
the “Save the Difference” message and 
the convenience of our service. This 
advertising is often tied in with the 
promotion of real estate additions, the 
opening of a new street car line, the 
opening of the baseball season, or spe- 
cial feature sections got out by the 
newspapers. 

We advertise our city and interur- 
ban service in all three of the Fort 
Worth daily newspapers. In addition, 
we advertise in labor and church 
weeklies. We also advertise our in- 
terurban service in the Dallas dailies, 
and in 100 weekly newspapers within 
the Fort Worth trade territory. 


100 PER CENT SAFETY CARS ADD TO 
POPULARITY 


This company prides itself on having 
pioneered the way with one-man safety 
cars, we having been the first company 
to completely equip one line with Bir- 
ney safety cars. Since this original 
installation back in’ 1916, we have 
gradually added one-man single and 
double-truck cars to all our city lines 
until at the present time all our city 
service in Fort Worth, requiring some 
200 cars, is one-man operated. 

We believe that Fort Worth is one 
of the few cities of more than 150,000 
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public gatherings to have unique ex- 
hibits. In the fall of each year a state 
fair is held in Dallas. This fair at- 
tracts people from all over the state, 
and, as a consequence, our Fort Worth- 
Dallas interurban and Fort Worth- 
Cleburne interurban lines benefit by in- 
creased riding. Naturally, we are 
interested in the success of this fair. 
We always take space and utilize it to 
promote electric railway riding, as well 
as to further our safety campaign. 
The annual Fat Stock Show and South- 
western Exposition which takes place 
in Fort Worth in the spring is another 
opportunity which is utilized in the 
same way. 

This company employs a general pas- 
senger agent, one of whose duties is to 
secure special car business over either 
the interurban or city lines. He has 
been very successful in securing a good 
many special car and train movements 
per month. A good deal of this success 
is due, we believe, to our practice of 
hanging large signs on the sides of the 
special cars or trains which tell who 
it is that is traveling by special car, 
and where the party is going. Inci- 
dentally, parties hiring special cars 
like the idea, as it attracts attention 
to them. These signs are placed on 
the cars by the company free of charge, 
as it is good publicity for us. 


Every day on which the Fort 
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Worth “Panthers” of the Texas Base- 
ball League play at home we run a 
special street car around the city with 
large signs on either side of it, ealling 
attention to the baseball game that 
afternoon, and also soliciting the pa- 
tronage of the fans to and from the 
baseball park. 

This car runs over a definite route 
while it carries the baseball advertis- 
ing. It is operated this way for 22 
hours, after which the banners are 
taken down, and this car goes into 
regular tripper service between the 
business section of the city and the ball 
park. Thus, the non-revenue car-miles 
operated by this car are kept small, 
and its advertising value more than 
makes up for the cost. 

Among other things used to sustain 
the popularity of our service are 
painted billboards located in strategic 
positions, some of these boards being 
illuminated at night. We rent these 
boards from a local advertising con- 
cern. The copy is changed every three 
months. At times, the copy on all 
boards is the same, while at other times 
it is varied, but all of the copy is based 
on the same fundamentals that are used 
in the other advertising matter. 

It is difficult to ascertain the exact 
amount of new business created by this 
form of advertising, but we do at times 
get evidence of good will or riding 
stimulated by the billboards. 

We constantly try to be original with 
our advertising, as we think it is the 
out of the ordinary which attracts at- 
‘tention. During March of this year 
_several business institutions in Fort 
Worth, including ourselves, contributed 
to an advertising display which was on 
exhibition for two weeks in one of the 
show windows of a leading furniture 
dealer. This display was in connection 
with the “Forward Fort Worth” move- 
ment. The theme was a miniature of 
part of one of our downtown streets. 
Automobile trucks and street cars and 
other street traffic were mounted on a 
moving belt. Each of the firms con- 
_ tributing to this display used the space 
allotted for advertising purposes. This 
company had two small street cars on 
the moving belt. On the sides of each 
car were small signs about the “Save 
the Difference” and “Get Acquainted 
With Your Neighbor” ideas. This ad- 
vertising display attracted a great deal 
of attention both during the day time 
and at night. 


DASH DESTINATION SIGNS 


All the cars of this company have 
illuminated route sign boxes installed 
in the upper right-hand corner of the 
front and immediately to the left of 
the entrance. In addition to these 
illuminated route signs, for use on cars 
which do not go through to the end of 
the line, a special destination sign is 
carried on the dash as a means to avoid 
having passengers get on the wrong 
car. These signs are 12 in. x 20 in. 
in size, and are made of sheet iron. 
They are supported on the dash by 
means of two hooks which engage in 
loops on the dash. A color scheme is 
also used in addition to the lettering 
to help differentiate between cars 
turned back at different points. The 
color scheme worked out for a line 
with four turnback points is as follows: 

1. White background and black 
letters, besides denoting the destina- 
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tion of the car, signifies that its des- 
tination is the first turnback point on 
the line. 

2. Red background and white letters 
signifies that the destination is the 
second turnback point on the line. 

3. Green background and white let- 
ters, the third turnback point. 

4, Black background and white let- 
ters signifies that the destination is 
the end of the line. 

While the idea of dash destination 
signs is not new to the street railway 
industry, we believe that the color 
scheme of dash destination signs, as 
now used by this company, is a new 
and novel, as well as useful, adaptation 
of them. These signs have assisted 
prospective passengers to distinguish 
their car at a distance and have greatly 
reduced the necessity for transferring 
passengers who had boarded the wrong 
car. 


How ToKEeN USE WAS INCREASED BY 
Five TIMES OVERNIGHT 


Since the inauguration of an odd'fare 
(7 cents) on the city lines of this com- 
pany, we have had tokens available 
for those who cared to use them at the 
cost of 7 cents each without reduction 
in price. We did not push the sale of 
the tokens with the result that little 
use was made of them. 

During the early part of 1924 we in- 
creased the schedule speed of our cars 
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finally decided to give away split rings 
on which tokens could be kept. 

On May 31, 1924, the men on our 
city cars gave every passenger who 
boarded the cars one of these rings 
contained in a small envelope. Printed 
on the envelope were the reasons why 
the use of tokens would benefit the 
passengers. 
rings were given away between 5 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. All the operators were sup- 
plied with tokens and every effort made 
to sell them. The results exceeded our 
expectations. 

Before these token rings were given 
away, the number of full-fare tokens 
which went through the fare boxes 
averaged between 1,300 and 1,400 per 
day. After the rings were given away 
and an effort made to sell tokens the 
number of full fare tokens going 
through our fare boxes immediately 
jumped to an average of between 6,000 
and 7,000 daily. The chart reproduced 
herewith showing full fare tokens 
taken in daily from May 1 to June 30, 
inclusive, vividly illustrates the in- 


About 35,000 of these — 


creased use of tokens after the token © 


rings were given away on May 31. 

The rings cost 1% cents each. We 
ordered 40,000 of them. Rings and 
envelopes cost us in the neighborhood 
of $600. We believe it was a well 
made investment and a good piece of 
advertising. 

We have popularized our service to 


May Ist to Slst 1924 


June Ist to 30th 1924 


Graphic Illustration of How the Sale of Tokens Jumped Overnight to 
Five Times the Former Level 


to a maximum. Upon doing this we de- 
cided to try to get the public to use 
tokens and thus relieve change making 
on the operator as much as possible. 
We also came to the conclusion that if 
we could get tokens out to the public 
there would be more street car riding 
for the reason that anyone would part 
with a token easier than he would with 
7 cents in cash. 

Another reason for desiring greater 
use of tokens was the installation of 
traffic control signals in the business 
district. If everyone used tokens, the 
operators’ job would be easier and the 
car delayed less; a second’s delay some- 
times meant a delay of 45 -seconds due 
to traffic being given the signal to 
move on cross streets. 

With the idea in mind of increasing 
the sale of tokens, we started in to 
find out why the public did not use 
more of them. The’reason seemed to 
be that people were afraid they would 
lose the tokens because they would be 
scattered loosely in their pockets. The 
solution seemed to be to give the people 
something in which or on which to 
keep tokens. After investigating we 


the extent that we have made it easy to 
carry tokens and have made the tokens 
easy to buy, as all trainmen have them 
for sale and they also may be bought 
at our ticket offices. The increased 
sale of tokens has increased the num- 
ber of our riders and in addition has 
provided a means of forcibly impress- 
ing upon the trainmen that they are 
the salesmen of the company’s product 
—transportation. 


PAINT Cars Every NINE MONTHS 


We believe in frequent painting of 
cars as a means of attracting patron- 
age. During the year we have com- 
pleted our program of repainting every 
car on the system, both inside and out. 
On the city cars it was formerly our 
practice to paint one-man cars pal- 
metto green, but we have discarded 
this practice and now paint all city 
cars cadmium yellow, as we believe 
the latter to be more noticeable. 

Since the completion of our new 
paint shop, we have perfected a paint- 
ing schedule whereby every car on the 
system will get into the paint shop 
once every nine months. 


This frequent — 
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‘painting keeps our cars looking clean 
and fresh and has caused considerable 
favorable comment. 


SOMETHING DornG ALL THE TIME 


. This company does not believe in 
letting the people of this community 
forget that there is a street railway 
company. We are constantly doing 
something that is real news. 

When we completed our new paint 
shop we entertained the Fort Worth 
Salesmanship Club at a luncheon in 
this building. Of course, this gave us 
the opportunity to conduct all present 
at the luncheon through the shops and 
barn and thus explain what it takes to 
keep up a street railway system. 

On other. occasions members of this 
company give talks before luncheon 
clubs on street railway problems and 
situations. At other times the traction 
company will put on all the entertain- 
ment at a noonday luncheon club. For 
this purpose, a number of our talented 
employees are organized and they never 
fail to put on an entertaining program 
which reacts to the company’s benefit. 
Whenever we open a new car line, or 
finish some big improvement, we stage 
a celebration to commemorate the in- 
auguration of better service to the 
public. 

We try to be original in our advertis- 
ing, so much so that the people of Fort 
Worth often ask, “What will they pull 
next?”’ 

We believe in boosting for the towns 
and cities to which we render service 
by contributing as liberally as possible 
to all worthy causes, whether it be for 
charity, buying stock in a new enter- 
prise, such as a new hotel, cotton mill 
or other civic betterment. In other 
words, we are counted on as being live 
wires in this community, and we try to 
live up to this reputation. 


Gaining Public Good Will 


We have the public good will in our 
territory, and all that we have done 
this year is in line with our policy of 
being good citizens of the community 
and such as to continue to merit the 
good will we now enjoy. 

We co-operate with the newspapers 
in our territory and give them any 

“necessary information they may desire. 
This company does things which the 
public and the newspapers are quick to 
notice and the result is that we receive 
a large amount of publicity in news- 
paper stories, which are very beneficial 
to success in gaining and keeping pub- 
lic good will. 

We do not use a press agent to create 
newspaper publicity for this company; 
we do not need one; we are constantly 
doing new things and creating legiti- 
mate news which the newspapers are 
glad to run as news items. 

One of the secrets of our success in 
gaining public good will is to furnish 
street railway transportation to grow- 
ing, outlying sections of the city. 
During the year we built and put into 
operation the Riverside line, which 
runs from the business district to the 
Riverside section of Fort Worth. 

While this line was being constructed 
we ran White buses from the business 
district to this suburb on a 10-minute 
headway. The bus fare was the same 
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as the car fare and transfers were 
issued from one to the other. The 
daily receipts on this bus line averaged 
about $50. 

When we opened the street car line 
to Riverside, we withdrew the bus serv- 
ice. The street cars run on a 12- 
minute headway, but the patronage 
immediately increased over what it was 
on the bus line, and the increase has 
remained steady ever since the open- 
ing of the line. The receipts on the 
Riverside car line average around $110 
per day, as contrasted with the bus 
line receipts of only $50 per day. 

That the people of Riverside were 
happy to be connected with the busi- 
ness section by street railway service 
is testified to by the reception planned 
and carried out by the citizens upon 


IT’S A REAL 
PLEASURE— 


To travel over the city’s many car 
lines, and say— 


Howdy! 


To the thousands of Fort Worth 
men and women who have shown 
such sincere interest in the story 
which we are telling about the con- 
venience and economy of our 
service. 


Today we will be operated over the 
Lake View-Stockyards and Arling- 
* ton Heights lines. 


WATCH FOR US! 


And let us become better ac- 
quainted. 


Cordially yours, 


THE WHITE CARS 


OF 
NORTHERN TEXAS TRACTION CO, 


Oar interior messages 
to you are also very 
interesting. Read 
them. 


A Typical Piece of Copy Used in Newspaper 
Advertising in Conjunction with the 
White “Talking” Cars Stunt 


the inauguration of service on Jan. 
24, 1924. 

The first car left the business dis- 
trict carrying Mayor Cockrell of Fort 
Worth, Manager G. H. Clifford of the 
Northern Texas Traction Company, 
several other officials of the company, 
and a score of prominent Riverside 
citizens. Arriving at the ‘Riverside 
end of the line, the first car was met 
by hundreds of Riverside citizens. 
After several complimentary speeches 
had been made, the traction company 
officials were served with coffee and 
cake by the ladies of the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association. On the day of 
the opening of this line the Hearst 
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morning newspaper ran a special news 
section as part of the regular edition, 
which featured various activities of 
this company and what the car line 
meant to Riverside. Of course, the 
company bought paid advertising in 
this edition, but the news items and 
stories ran on the part of the news- 
paper were of immense value to the 
company. 

On Feb. 25, 1924, another new line, 
known as the Sycamore Heights line, 
was opened during a snow storm, 
which is out of the ordinary in this 
locality. The fact that we opened the 
line on schedule, in spite of the snow 
storm, caused much favorable comment, 
as it showed that we do things when 
we say we will. This occasion met 
with a response from public and news- 


' papers similar to that described for the 


Riverside line. The Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram got out a_ special supple- 
ment to its regular edition on the day 
preceding the opening of the line, and 
this gave us much free publicity. 

Much good will was engendered by 
building a replica of a French box car 
for the use of a local American Legion 
organization known as La Société des 
40 Hommes et 8 Chevaux. The body 
was built at cost and the railway do- 
nated the truck. The car is hauled 
around the city during parades and 
other events and the company charges 
nothing for the motor car and motor- 
man employed for the purpose. 

Another activity which has gained 
good will is the policy of beautifying 
the grounds around buildings owned by 
the company. This was inaugurated two 
years ago, and so many compliments 
have been received on the work that 
we have this year carried it. forward 
on a much more extensive scale than 
heretofore. 


TRAINMEN SCHOOLED IN COURTESY 


We have: schooled our trainmen in 
the idea that it is the little things that 
count and it has brought results from 
the standpoint of gaining public good 
will. The company has the reputation 
of having very courteous trainmen and 
we annually receive many letters from 
the public commending this or that act 
on their part. 

Until this year we followed the gen- 
eral practice of holding general meet- 
ings of our trainmen; at these meetings 
the proper care of our patrons was 
stressed. However, the number of 
trainmen present was so large that the 
talks had to be very general.’ We, 
therefore, changed to a new policy of 
holding these meetings by lines, with 
the meeting in charge of the inspectors 
of the respective lines. This had two 
good results: First, it emphasized our 
policy of treating the inspector as 
though he was the independent man- 
ager of his line, with complete respon- 
sibility for it; and, second, since all 
present ‘were facing the same conditions, 
the talks and discussions could be more 
specific. The idea of treating the pas- 
senger as though he was a guest has 
been stressed at these meetings and the 
results have been very gratifying. 

Our power generating station and in- 
terurban carhouse are located at Hand- 
ley, Tex., a small unincorporated vil- 
lage 7 miles east of Fort Worth. This 
village has no fire-fighting equipment. 
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-QOur power: station, carhouse and other 
property. atthis place are fully equipped 
-with, fire-fighting apparatus, including 
plenty of standard size hose, water and 
high pressure power pumps. 

. We.have placed all this equipment at 
the disposal, of the citizens of Handley 
in case of.a fire in the village. Many 
times our employees at this place have 
laid over a quarter mile of: hose and 
put out a fire, which if not checked 
might have razed the entire village. 
Our property is not endangered by a 
fire in the village because of its iso- 
lated position. 

Needless to say the free use of our 
fire-fighting apparatus, together with 
the efficient work done by our em- 
ployees in the role of fire fighters at 
times, has resulted in much favorable 
good. will toward this company on the 
part of the citizens of this community. 


COMPANY PARTICIPATION IN 
Civic AFFAIRS 


It is a recognized fact that this com- 
pany is in the forefront of all move- 
ments for the development of the city 
and this policy is the foundation for 
the public good will we now enjoy. The 
following are cited as examples of some 
of the civic events we participated in 
during the past year. 

During November, 1923, the city held 
a three-day celebration of the 75th 
anniversary of the founding of the city. 
The celebration was staged under the 
name of “The Diamond Jubilee.” 

The company contributed both money 
and time to the success of this celebra- 
tion. Flag decorations were put up on 
our trolley span wires by our line 
erews; we worked in conjunction with 
the general committee so that our cars 
would. not run on streets on ‘which 
parades were being held. One night 
during the celebration Alvin Owsley, 
then national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, made a speech in Dallas 
and was scheduled to make a speech in 
Fort Worth so shortly after his Dallas 
speech that it would have been impos- 
sible to get to Fort Worth in time by 
our regular interurban service, In line 
with our policy of being on our toes, 
we placed a special car at his disposal 
and brought the commander and his 
party from Dallas to Fort Worth in the 
record time of 49 minutes. This one 
act alone gave us front page news- 
paper publicity. 

During the year the Fort Worth 
Chamber of Commerce reached a. de- 
termination that the development of 
Fort Worth required the enlargement 
of its manufacturing industries. The 
manager of this company, together 
with other prominent citizens, was suc- 
cessful in securing a cotton mill to lo- 
cate here, contingent upon the resi- 
dents of Fort Worth subscribing for a 
substantial block of stock in this mill. 

Inasmuch as this company has con- 
sistently followed the policy of taking 
part in all enterprises that would bene- 
fit ‘the city, a cash subscription of 
$10,000 was made in the stock of this 
new industry. Our attitude in this 
matter resulted in much favorable com- 
ment and confirmed public opinion that 
we were good citizens. This cotton 
mill is well on its way to completion 
and it is expected to be in operation by 
Sept. 1, 1924. 


During the first part of July we 
decided to get some idea of where 
the people lived who use our inter- 
urban service. We desired to get this 


information so that we could develop 


our. advertising program in an: intel- 
ligent manner. In getting this infor- 
mation we only wanted to know where 
the party lived and his occupation, 
hence -we did not ask for names as 
they were not essential for our pur- 
pose. We decided to get this infor- 
mation by means of cards distributed 
to the passengers on the interurban 
trains by the conductor. At the same 
time we decided also to find out what 
the patrons of the interurban lines 
thought about our service, and in- 
vited their suggestions and criticisms. 

The total number of cards put out 
to passengers on both local and lim- 
ited trains was 1,134. Only 9 per 
cent of this number made any crit- 
icism of our service and these were 
of a minor nature. although in nearly 
every case of complaint it was due to 
causes beyond the control of the com- 
pany. The other 91 per cent of the 
passengers invariably praised our 
service and had no fault to find; some 
of them made suggestions for the bet- 
terment of the service, all of which 
are under consideration. 

Among: other things done by this 
company which all tend to gain and 
keep public good will are the mem- 
berships maintained by the company 
in local civic and luncheon clubs. 
Members of this organization make it 
their business to attend club meetings 
and affairs, and the reaction from this 
is noticeable in our sustained good will 
with the citizens of this territory. 

We never misS an opportunity of 
escorting individuals or parties of 
students through our shops and power 
house and over the property and ex- 
plaining the details and thought 
necessary to provide the transporta- 
tion for their benefit. 

To sum up the story about the good 
will enjoyed by this company, we have 
gained it by fair dealings, telling the 
public our story, and by ever being 
on the alert to render the relatively 
small details of service which of them- 
selves may appear unimportant but 
which in the aggregate make the dif- 
ference between having good will or 
not having it. 


Taking Advantage of Better 
Practices and Equipment 


From the economies put in practice 
by this company during the past ten 
years we are now reaping substantial 
benefits. The chart reproduced here- 
with graphically illustrates by car-mile 
figures the substantial economies now 
being enjoyed. 

The first graph shows the cost of 
trainmen’s wages per car-mile by years 
from 1918 to the first six months of 
1924 inclusive. The period from 1918 
to 1920 was one of increasing wages. 
Since then our trainmen’s wages per 
car-mile have steadily decreased until 
today the figure is 6.85 cents per ‘car- 
mile. There has not been any reduc- 
tion in trainmen’s wages. The reduc- 
tion in trainmen’s wages per car-mile 
has come about solely through econo- 
mies which have been put into effect, 


such as the wide adoption of one-man 
-cars_and fast schedule speeds. 


The second graph shows the kilowatt- 
hour energy consumption per car-mile 
over the period from 1918 to the first 
six months of 1924, inclusive. During 
the period from 1918 to 1920 ‘we ran 
a large amount of heavy equipment so 
that the energy per car-mile averaged 
around 2.2 kw.-hr. During the period 
from 1920 to 1921 we added a large 
amount of light-weight rolling stock. 
We paid rigid attention to the econo- 
mies to be effected with coasting 
clocks, so that since 1921 our energy 
consumption,” per car-mile is down to 
1.75 kw.-hr. and has remained at this 
figure to date... 

The third graph shows the cost of 
equipment maintenance per car-mile. 
This has also shown a material de- 
crease in cost per car-mile due to 
economies effected by our moderniza- 
tion program. Light-weight rolling 
stock has been a factor in this. Our 
program of building new and up-to- 
date shops, the installation of modern 
tools and shop equipment, and the edu- 
cational work carried out with the shop 
men haye all been factors in the steady 
decline of our equipment maintenance 
costs from 3.5 to 1.9 cents per car-mile. 

The fourth graph shows the cost of 
maintenance of way and structures per 
car-mile over the period from 1918 to 
June, 1924, inclusive. The reduction 
to the present cost of 1.4 cents per 
car-mile from the 1920 peak of 2.55 
cents per car-mile has been brought 
about because of the adoption of light- 
weight rolling stock, the extensive use 
of track welding equipment and the 
use of modern track tools. 

These reductions in maintenance 
costs have been achieved in spite of 
the fact that the wage scale that now 
prevails on this property is as high 
as it was in 1920, the standard of 
maintenance is higher than at that 
time and the condition of the property 
has been improved to a material extent. 


HEATER CONTROL EFFECTS SAVINGS 


All our cars are equipped with elec- 
tric heaters. Until recently the use of 
heaters in our cars was carried on 
without any systematic attempt in 
regulating when they should be turned 
on or off. This practice resulted in 
much waste of electrical energy due to 
the fact that trainmen would turn the 
heat on in the morning and then per- 
mit it to be on all ‘day in spite of the 
fact that it might not be needed. Re- 
cently we adopted our present system 
of heater control, from which we are 
now making a_ substantial saving in 
energy used. 

At six convenient places in the city 
we have placed red colored electric 
lights, known as heater lights. These 
lights are so placed that at least one 
of them is passed by cars on every 
division. When the red light shows it 
is a signal to all trainmen to turn on 
their heaters. When the lights are off, 
it is a signal to all trainmen to turn 
off the heaters and the division inspec- 
tors see that this is done. 

The turning on and off of these 
heater lights is done by the chief in- 
spector, or by some one under his di- 
rection. Thus the control of the elec- 
tric heaters is under one man. 
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“In addition to this, the trainmen re- 

port daily on their trip sheets the num- 
ber of hours the heaters were in use 
and whether one-half or all the heat- 
-ers were in use. Knowing as we do 
the current consumption of the heat- 
-ers in various types of cars, we com- 
pute therefrom the amount of electric- 
ity which is used for the electric 
heaters. 

With this system of controlling the 
heaters, we are saving a considerable 
sum as compared to our former prac- 
tice. 


EXPANSION OF SHOPS 


We are now reaping the benefits of 
a shop: expansion program formulated 
-some four years ago. 
“we completed a new paint shop at our 
‘East Front shops. This paint shop is 
of reinforced concrete construction, 
with Fenestra sash, thus providing 
‘ample light. It is equipped with 
sprinkler system throughout. Within 
this new paint shop we can house 10 
cars at one time, thus giving us am- 
_ple facilities to keep our rolling stock 
well painted. 

The expansion of our paint shop 
facilities has enabled us to expand our 
- carpenter shop also by adding to it the 
'spuce formerly occupied by the old 
paint shop. The carpenter shop can 
now handle 15 cars at one time. This 
expansion of our shop facilities now 
gives the mechanical department ample 
space in which to keep the rolling stock 
in good shape, so essential to ‘the ren- 
dering of high-class street railway 
service. 

A “Bocry” ON EXPENDITURES 


For a number of years we have been 
operating on a budget system, which 
we designate as the “bogey.” This 


system, which shows its value year. 


after year, is the means whereby ex- 
penses are kept track of daily. Our 
bogey estimates are made covering the 
period of a calendar year in advance, 
_and are set up in detail for each month. 
This bogey covers the estimated ex- 
penses -per month for each account. 

At the time that the revenue and ex- 
pense bogey is worked up, the construc- 
tion estimates are also worked up for a 
year in advance. After this has been 
approved, the cash requirements of the 
company by months are also worked up 
for the ensuing calendar year. 

After the bogey has been approved 
by the manager, the amounts allotted 
to the various accounts are typewritten 
on special bogey sheets. A clerk has 
charge of keeping the bogey. He daily 
enters all charges, including labor, 
against the proper accounts. By this 

- method, it is possible to get out a state- 
ment on any day showing just how the 
expenses stand in relation to the amount 
allotted for the different accounts. The 
bogey clerk gets out these statements 
about every six days. The head of 
each department receives a copy, on 
which it is stated whether the accounts 
he is interested in are running under or 
over estimate, and how much. The 
department head can then act accord- 
ingly. 

The fact that: one bogey clerk keeps 
track of the comparison between esti- 
mated and actual costs for al] depart- 
ments results in a co-ordination of ex- 
penditures which did not prevail under 


During this year ° 


the former general practice of each de- 
partment head keeping day to day 
memoranda of his departmental 
charges. In addition to this, economies 
are effected at an earlier date than 
would be secured if a department head 
was required to wait for accurate cost 
figures until he received the official 
financial report for the month. 


FIRE PREVENTION 


Especial attention has been paid on 
this property to the prevention of fires, 
because we recognize the fact that a 
fire may destroy a building or equip- 
ment that is essential to reliable and 
continvous service. All of our build- 


block. The master mechanic and fore- 
men in the ordinary course of their 
work must communicate with each other 
at frequent intervals. During January 
of this year a complete intercommuni- 
cating system of telephones was in- 
stalled at this plant, so that one fore- 
man ¢an call any of the others without 
leaving his particular shop. The mas- 
ter mechanic can also call any particu- 
lar foreman or department without 
leaving his office. 

This system of telephones has more 
than justified the cost and expense of 
installation. A large amount of time 
is saved by the foremen in exchanging 
conversations about their routine 
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ings are eyuinped with all appliances 
that the location and use makes possi- 
ble, such as sprinklers, hydrants, 
pumps, fire hose and the correct type of 
extinguisher for the equipment housed 
in these buildings. We have also or- 
ganized fire-fighting brigades which 
drill at frequent intervals in order that 
they may be prepared to extinguish 
fires. 

We realize that “good housekeeping” 
is essential to the prevention of fires 
and take especial care to maintain clean 
premises. In order that proper super- 
vision may be given to this, we have 
organized a routine of monthly in- 
spection by one of our office employees. 
This takes into account not only the 
housekeeping, but the inspector also 
notes wiring conditions and other items 
which may be the cause of fires. This 
inspector’s report is made to the super- 
intendent of the company and is care- 
fully followed up to be sure that all 
defects are remedied. 

We believe that this system has 
been of great benefit to us in prevent- 
ing fires and is an example of our at- 
tention given to insurance matters, 
which, together with a strict observance 
of prevention practice, has resulted in 
a decrease of 20 per cent in our insur- 
ance premium at the present time, as 
compared with the rates in force in 
1920. 

The East Front Street shops and car- 
house of this company cover a square 


duties, and they are able to give closer 
supervision to their respective depart- 
ments, thereby increasing their own 
efficiency as well as that of their subor- 
dinates, 


Court Room MopEL or STREET 
INTERSECTION 


This company has had the same diffi- 
culties as other companies in defending 
suits for damages arising from acci- 
dents in which our cars are involved. 
The jurors in most cases seem to want 
to be fair to the company and the 
plaintiff. However, it happens in nearly 
every case that our lawyers and claim 
agent have a difficult time to explain 
by a word picture just how an accident 
happened, so that the jury will get the 
correct understanding of just what took ' 
place. 

In order to eliminate this vexing 
situation, we built to scale a portable 
model of a street intersection. This 
can be taken into court and on it can 
be illustrated just how an accident took 
place. One of the streets in this model 
has double tracks on it and the dummy 
gage between the tracks is the same 
gage as the tracks, so that in the event 
an accident took place on a street on 
which there is a single track this 
dummy gage is used to illustrate the 
single track. The street cars and auto- 
mobiles used on this model were bought 
in toy stores and are approximately in 
proportion. 
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Of course, this model only shows a 
tangent track layout, but it is sufficient 
for our purpose. If we have an acci- 
dent on a curve, which requires illus- 
trating, we make a drawing of the 
conditions for the jurors to look over. 

This model street intersection is a 
very effective way to help the ‘jury 
visualize the exact way in which the 
accident happened. By means of the 
model all the couditions at the time of 
the accident can be shown in a much 
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is changed frequently, exhorts the em- 
ployees to do all they can to keep down 
the light and power bills. The graphic 
story conveyed by the charts is accom- 
plishing results. 


ELEcTRIC ARC WELDING 


During the present year, in order to 
meet the ever-increasing uses of the 
electric welder, we have installed at our 
East Front Street shops a low-voltage 
motor-generator 


welding unit with 


Each Interurban Is Supplied with Two Trolley Poles, One Equipped with a Wheel and 
One a Shoe, to Facilitate Backing and to Avoid Delay from Trolley 
Pole Trouble on the Road 


more satisfactory way than by a long- 
drawn-out word picture. The jurors 
appreciate this as they realize it is 
for their benefit, and that the company 
is only trying to show them just how 
things happened so that they can arrive 
at a proper decision. 

This model is retained in the claim 
agent’s office and is used by him regu- 
larly in discussing with claimants how 
an accident happened. In many cases 
our claim agent has been able to make 
a more satisfactory adjustment of dam- 
ages through the use of this model, and 
in some instances has been able to 
convince the claimant that there was 
no liability on the part of the company. 


CHARTS SHOWING CURRENT USED 


On a property of this size the elec- 
tric current consumed for various pur- 
poses, other than car _ operation, 
amounts to a considerable sum annually. 
We believe in using all the current 
necessary for convenience, but we try 
to discourage any waste of current. 

In order to bring before the em- 
ployees in the various buildings just 
what progress they are making in the 
reduction of current consumption, we 
post charts showing thereon the cur- 
rent consumed last year as compared 
with the current consumed over the 
same period this year. The line show- 
ing current consumed last year is in 
black and the line showing the current 
consumed this year is in red. 

These charts are kept up to date by 
weekly meter readings. They are 
posted in conspicuous places in the 
various buildings. A small notice 
above each chart, the wording of which 


automatic welding head and control 
panels. 

Up to this time we have used a resist- 
ance-type weld with great success 
where it could be applied, and for 
other work have used the oxyacety- 
lene torch. With this new equipment 
we replaced the resistance welder and 
also handle with it much of the work 
previously done with the oxyacetylene 
welder. 

The new welding unit is to be pre- 
ferred over both previous methods. 
While it does not entirely replace the 
oxyacetylene welder it relieves the 
necessity of preheating in most cases, 
does away with the danger of explo- 
sions and is more economical. With the 
new unit the ordinary welding job can 
be done much faster; it practically does 
away with the danger of accident by 
shock; the equipment is much more 
easily regulated and requires no helper 
to operate it; it does not burn up. the 
work and does a great deal better job 
than the resistance welder. 

With the use of the automatic weld- 
ing head, it is possible to reclaim worn 
flanges and treads on rolled and cast 
steel wheels successfully. This item 
alone means a very important saving in 
wheel replacement cost through an in- 
definite extension of the life of wheels. 
It is an economy which was not avail- 
able to such an extent with the equip- 
ment previously used. 


New Construction Standards 
Save Money 


The advent of the light-weight car 
directed: the attention of this company 
to a consideration of the construction 
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standards in use. Particular attention 
was paid to track construction. We 
found that track could be built of 
lighter steel, and that changes could 
be made in ballast and foundation 
which would make these less expensive. 
In our 1923 presentment to your com- 
mittee attention was called to some of 
these new standards as exemplified by 
sandwich type construction and con- 
crete paving surface.* 

During the present year we had to 


‘install several new sidings on some of 
our single-track lines, due to the fact ~ 


that the headway. between cars was to 
be reduced. It happened that the track 
on which it was desired to install these 
sidings was of the solid concrete type 
construction, with 70-lb. low T-rail, 
which was a standard type of construc- 
tion at the time this track was built. 
We hit upon a plan of installing these 
sidings at a big reduction in cost over 
the ordinary method of installing sid- 
ings. 

The tangent track rails, which were 
in place, were not disturbed, as we used 
these rails for the inside rails of the 
two tracks composing the siding. Of 
course, we had to excavate a space 
on either side of the siding. At each 


end of the siding a small amount of | 


each rail of the tangent rails had to 
be cut out so that the switch fixtures 
could be placed. The entire tangent 
track at the siding, except as noted 
above, was not disturbed. This method 
of constructing sidings resulted in 
about a $1,500 saving per siding in- 
stallation as compared to the practice of 
tearing up the tangent track and plac- 
ing a siding in the ordinary method. 
The overhead on our interurban lines 
is catenary construction and we use 
trolley poles with trolley shoes for 
current collection. Until a year ago 
our practice was to equip each motor 
car with one trolley base, pole and 
shoe. -A spare trolley pole and a wheel 
were carried on each car tied to the 
trolley boards, so that in case the pole 


in use was jerked out of the base or 


bent while the car was on the road, the 
conductor would be able to insert the 
spare pole in the base and continue on 
the way. However, this required sey- 
eral minutes time. 

The local cars on the Fort Worth- 
Dallas interurban have to back in or 
out of sidings to permit the limited 
trains to pass them. With only one 
trolley pole equipped with a shoe it 
was necessary for the conductor to 
hold the trolley rope in backing up, as 
it is dangerous to back up with trolley 
shoes without doing this. 

About a year ago we decided to 
equip all our interurban motor cars 
with two complete current collecting 
trolleys, the trolley ordinarily used con- 
taining a trolley shoe and the other a 
trolley wheel. Now when a car loses 
a trolley on the road and bends or 
breaks a pole, all that is necessary is 
to put the other trolley on the wire and 
keep going. Also when a car has to 
take a siding, the conductor pulls down 
the trolley with the shoe on it and lets 
up the one carrying the wheel. This 
allows the car to back up without the 
necessity of the conductor holding the 


*Described in Exmectric RAILWAY JOoUR- 
NAL, page 1010, issue of Dec. 15, 1923. 
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trolley rope. After the car is on the 
main line and ready to proceed the con- 
ductor pulls down the wheel contact 
and puts up the shoe. 

This improvement in construction 
’ practice has resulted in a greater re- 
liability of service because it very sel- 
dom happens now that a train is de- 
layed on the road due to defective 
current collecting apparatus. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION WoRK 


We developed last year a system of 
analyzing the individual performance 
of trainmen with regard to accidents. 

This work has been carried forward 
during the past year and the results 
justify its continuance, as the number 
of accidents and amount paid out dur- 
ing the year continue to show a de- 
crease over previous years, in spite of 
the fact that the number of automobiles 
in Fort Worth increased more than 
5,000 and the number of revenue car- 
miles operated by the street cars in- 
creased approximately 100,000 miles 
over last year. 

The educational work done by this 
company during the past year has also 
contributed to the good showing made. 
A feature introduced this year along 
educational lines was to hold joint 
meetings between claim adjusters, 
transportation department inspectors, 
and other interested employees. At 
these meetings all angles of claim de- 
partment work are discussed. This has 
resulted in close co-operation between 
the claim and other departments, since 
there is a better understanding of 
claim department requirements. 

In Fort Worth on certain streets our 
tracks cross at right angles paved 
streets on which the automobile traffic 
is heavy. The automobiles travel at 
a high rate of speed, at times without 
‘thought of the danger lurking in ap- 
-proaching the street car tracks./ < 

In spite of the fact that our oper- 
ators approach these crossings with 
due caution, we had to devise some 
means of warning the automobilist 
that he is approaching a street car 
track in order to keep him from run- 
ning head on into the side of the street 
car. 

We have put up signs, stretched 
across the street, visible in both direc- 
tions and illuminated at night. They 
read “LOOK OUT FOR CARS” and 
are painted with a white background 
and large black letters. These signs 
have been of great benefit in reducing 
accidents. 

On our interurban lines we) have 
erected signs on the span wires par- 
ticularly where the interurban leaves 
the public highway for the private 
right-of-way. Several of these signs 
are in use; they also are illuminated 
at night. 


Building Good Employee 
Relations 


This company particularly prides 
itself on the good relations existing 
between management and employees. 
This state of affairs is due to the 
broadmindedness of the management 
in treating the employees as members 
of an organization all working to- 
gether for the common good. What is 
good for the management is good for 
the employees, and what is good for 


Warning Signs Placed at Crossings of Car Lines with Heavy Automobile Traffic Streets 
Have Helped to Reduce Collisions of Motor Cars with Trolleys 


the employees is good for the man- 
agement. The result of this relation- 
ship is evident in many ways. There 
has never been a sevious difference of 
opinion between the employees ard the 
management of this property. 

The employees ‘save been made ac- 
quantitea with full details concerning 
this company and it has been made 
plain that there are no secrets in the 
operation of the property. This has 
resulted in the employees having an 
understanding of the necessity for in- 
auguration of new economic practices. 
It has gained for these economies the 
whole-hearted support that was so 
necessary to make them successful. 
The employees realize that the com- 
pany expects everyone to do more than 
his duty and these economies have been 
obtained without the payment in any 
form of a bonus or a commission. Fur- 
thermore, the labor turnover among 
the employees of this company is very 
small, which means we have a group 
of contented, loyal employees. 

On the other hand, the management 
always has the employees’ welfare in 
mind by providing such things as mu- 
tual aid for the benefit of those who 
get sick; educational facilities; clean, 
sanitary work shops; clean wash and 
locker rooms; up-to-date tools and 
equipment with which to render the 


best possible service to the public; 
money is loaned when necessary, and 
last, but not least, a kindly word and 
the benefit of experience are given 
when asked for. 

If the employees of an organization 
are in debt they are sure to be dis- 
satisfied with their employment. Work- 
ing conditions on street railways make 
it possible for the employee to keep out 
of debt unless he is improvident, or un- 
less he, or members of his family, be- 
come ill. 

Sickness in the family is a drain 
upon the employee, but if the wage 
earner is able to work it is not so se- 
rious as is the cessation of wages 
through illness of the family head. 
Recognizing this, we long ago organ- 
ized an aid society which would pay the 
employee during his illness. 

From time to time the scope and 
benefits of this association have been 
changed with the idea of giving the 
employee the maximum benefit possible. 
The first of this year we further in- 
creased the benefits until now they are 
as follows: 


Payment of $2 per day sick benefit for 
120 days and $1 per day for the next 60 
days, a maximum of $300 for each illness. 

Complete medical attendance, including 
services in case of major operations, and an 
eye, ear, nose and throat specialist. 

A hospital allowance of $15 per week in 
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case the association physician believes hos- 
pitalization is necessary. ’ } 

Drugs as prescribed by the aid physician. 

A death benefit of $500 in case the em- 
ployee is a member of less than six months 
standing and $1,000 after six months em- 
ployment. 

For all the above, the employee pays 
$1 per month and the company ‘sub- 
scribes a like amount. Membership is 
compulsory with all white, permanent 
employees of the company. 

We have for some time realized that 
preventive medicine would be desirable 
and that it would be much better to 
keep the man well, if possible, than it 
would be to cure him after illness. 
Beginning on Jan. 1, 1924, the Aid So- 
ciety offered its members the privilege 
of complete annual physical examina- 
tion, and the company has encouraged 
all the employees to take this test. 
Although there was no compulsion, 
more than 90 per cent of our employees 
have availed themselves of this offer. 

The results of this test have been 
highly gratifying and the examinations 
have exposed many conditions which, if 
they had been allowed to develop, would 
have resulted in serious illness, chronic 
afflictions or, in some cases, death. The 
economic benefit to the employee is evi- 
dent and the company has been the 
gainer by reason of the improvement 
in the employees’ health, since we have 
found that poor health is conducive to 
accidents, 

We have also recently arranged for 
group insurance of such of our em- 
ployees as cared to increase their life 
insurance. Through the Southwestern 
Life Insurance Company more than 85 
per cent of our employees are insured 
for 70 cents per month per $1,000 of 
insurance, with certain limitations as 
to the amount of insurance each em- 
ployee could take. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


This company has developed a real 
desire on the part of a great many 
employees for educational work. This 
educational work has become a per- 
manent thing in the company organiza- 
tion. Beginning on Sept. 1, 19238, we 
started the second year’s work with 
our three electrical shop classes and 
they have been conducted very suc- 
cessfully during the past winter. 

A number of the employees have 
started correspondence school courses 
this year, and a number have finished 
their courses. Still other employees 
have taken up educational work with 
various local educational institutions. 

The number of employees taking 
educational work this year shows an 
increase over any previous year. At 
this time 112 employees are taking 
educational work, which is about 16 
per cent of the total number employed. 
Employees are reimbursed for any 
money they may have paid out on ac- 
count of completing their courses. 

This company long ago saw the 
benefits to be gained by the people of 
Fort Worth if a full time director of 
vocational education were appointed 
to direct the work in Fort Worth. We 
have been interested in getting this 
accomplished for the past three years 
and finally on Jan. 1 of this year our 
efforts, together with that of others, 
were successfully concluded when the 
Fort Worth Board of Education ap- 
pointed a full time director for the 
work. 
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DIScUSSION OF A.E.R.A. PROCEEDINGS 


It is impossible for all department 
heads of this organization to attend the 
American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion’s annual convention. However, we 
have not overlooked the fact that de- 
partment heads who do not attend the 
convention would derive much benefit 
from a knowledge of the papers and 
discussions which took place at the con- 
vention. We believe that we have de- 
vised a way by which effectively to 
bring a digest of the proceedings 
before all department heads. 

As soon as the published proceedings 
of the convention are received, a gen- 
eral committee of three is appointed 
from the department heads to review 
them. This general committee then 
appoints sub-committees and designates 
which part of the proceedings the 
various sub-committees shall handle. 
Each sub-committee in turn has a 
chairman. Each sub-committee chair- 
man apportions out the particular sub- 
ject that each sub-committeeman shall 
report on and the time. ; 

In this way every subject in tke 
eonvention proceedings is covered. The 
digest of the subjects as worked up in 
a paper by the designated’ department 
heads is read before all the depart- 
ment heads. ‘After the paper is read, 
the meeting is open for discussion on 
that subject and many valuable points 
are brought out in this way. 


This manner of bringing out the. 


salient points covered by the annual 
convention was started this year and 
we believe we have made a forward 
step by thus acquainting the depart- 
ment heads with the best thought in 
the industry, and it also stimulates the 
department heads to think how the 
ideas can be turned to good advantage 
on this property. 


MEN SuGGEST BUSINESS SOURCES 


At intervals the manager of this 
company has made it his business to 
hold meetings with all the city and 
interurban trainmen and acquaint them 
with the trend of the company’s affairs. 
These meetings have served to make 
the trainmen feel that they are a vital 
part of the Northern Texas Traction 
Company’s organization, and as such 
are entitled to know the trend of 
affairs. The trainmen are given facts 
and figures which enable them to give 
the public intelligent answers to any 
questions asked them. 

At one of these meetings with the 
city trainmen during the early part of 


May, 1924, G. H. Clifford,, manager * 


of this company, told. the trainmen 
that he would like to have their indi- 
vidual ideas on how to increase the 
company’s business. Each trainmen 
was requested to send him a letter 
setting forth his ideas on the subject. 
Mr. Clifford offered first, second and 
third prizes of $25, $15 and $10 respec- 
tively for the best letters written. 

Ninety-five per cent of the trainmen 
sent in letters in response to this re- 
quest. Many good suggestions were 
gained from them. The competition 
for the prizes was keen, and it was 
with difficulty that the committee, in- 
cluding the manager, finally decided 
on the winners. 

A similar competition was recently 
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held for the interurban trainmen, and 
all of them, without exception, turned 
in letters. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES OF THE MANAGEMENT 
ON BEHALF OF THE EMPLOYEES 


This past Christmas a Christmas 
Tree Party was given for the salaried 
employees and the members of their 
families. Presents were distributed to 
all, after which dancing was enjoyed. 
This party was most successful and 
we believe it will be an annual affair. 

This company owns a camp at Lake 
Worth, which is about 10 miles from 
the business center of the city. This 
camp is used’ for the benefit of all 
employees, mostly during the summer 
months. The camp is open to the em- 
ployees free of all charges, which also 
includes all the equipment contained 
therein. Hardly a week end passes 
during the summer that some group 
of employees does not make use of the 
camp. Part of the equipment is a motor 
boat which helps to make the use of 
the camp still more pleasant. 

Every so often some of the employees 
will get up a swimming party and go 
to the natatorium in Dallas. On such 
occasions..as this, the company fur- 
nishes free special interurban cars for 
the round trip. Generally before leav- 
ing Fort Worth enough food is taken 
aboard the car or cars, so that on the 
return trip from Dallas supper can be 
eaten aboard the train. Such parties 
as these are participated in by the offi- 
cials and a good time is had by all. 


NEW CAPITAL REQUIRED DURING 
THE YEAR 


We sold $500,000 of five-year 7 per 
cent coupon notes to our employees and 
the public during March, 1923. With 
these funds we were able to carry on 
part of the construction work required 
during the present year. The econo- 
mies herein before mentioned in this 
presentment have assisted us to finance 
the balance of our construction program 
out of earnings. For this reason, it has 
not been necessary for us to sell securi- 
ties to the public during the past year. 
We believe, however, that our position 
has been strengthened and when new 
outside capital is required we will be 
able to obtain it on most favorable 
terms. 

To sum up, we try to be among the 
first with regard to new devices which 
will result in economies both from 
original ideas and from ideas and prac- 
tices gained from a study of other 
properties. However, we never lose 
sight of the fact that such economies 
as we adopt must improve our service 
to the public or lighten the burden on 
our employees. 

We believe that service means more 
than giving a transportation service. 
The service we offer is fast. The head- 
Ways are much less than they should 
be on most lines, but we believe that 
patrons should wait as short a time 
as possible for a street car. Further- 
more, the frequent headway on our 
lines practically insures a seat for 
every passenger carried, and even dur- 
ing the peak hours it is not unusual to 
note the absence of standees. 

We have modernized our property 
and our service. We have something 
good to sell—transportation—and we 
are selling it by modern methods, by 
advertising and by delivering the goods. 
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Claims Association Proceedings 


‘The Medical and Surgical Session, a New Feature This Year, Brought Cut Many Interesting 
Facts on Malingering, Re-examinations of Employees and Other Technical Matters— 
Topics at Other Meetings Included Automobile Hazards, Prevention of 
Highway Crossing Accidents and the Influence of the Claim 
Department in Promoting Good Public Relations 


HE first session of the American 

Electric Railway Claims Associa- 

tion this year was held on Mon- 
day afternoon because of the setting 
aside of Wednesday as exhibitors’ day. 
There was a good attendance when 
President W. H. Hyland called the 
meeting to order at 2:15 p.m. in Claims 
Hall on the Million Dollar Pier. An 
abstract of President Hyland’s annual 
address follows: 


President’s Address 


The history of railway transportation 
does not tell us at what time the claim 
agent or adjuster made his appearance 
in this country. Enough, however, is 
known of past ages, both from history 
and comparative conditions of society 
in our own time, to show that men have 
been employed from time to time, not 
to determine the rights of people, but 
to adjust their grievances and ter- 
minate their quarrels. 

We, of course, are not particularly 
interested to know when the claim 
agent or adjuster first appeared in this 
country, but we are concerned indeed 
with the causes which made his coming 
inevitable and the variety of problems 
with which he has had to deal from his 
advent to the present time. 


For many years the claim depart-* 


ment of a railway consisted of only one 
man who performed the duties of the 
investigator, adjuster and claim agent. 
He was the unit of this economic enter- 
prise. There were no interrelations 
with other claim departments, and the 
policies and undertakings of one were 
unknown to the other. Co-operation, 
which is the purpose of any organiza- 
tion, was absent in any real sense. 

‘In 1904 the situation became so 
serious, however, that claims men 
called a meeting in St. Louis, Mo., to 
consider ways and means of protecting 
their enterprise and safeguarding the 
interests of electric railways. At this 
meeting the “Street Railway Claim 
Agents’ Association of America” was 
organized. 

This event, we believe, marked the 
first milestone on the highway of pro- 
gressive claims work. Today the asso- 
ciation adequately represents the vari- 
ous advances in all departments of 
thought and knowledge bearing upon 
claims work, and we believe that it is 
a trustworthy and competent inter- 
preter of our needs and of our 
problems. 

By reference to our program it will 
be noted that there is no joint meeting 
scheduled for the Claims and Trans- 
portation & Traffic Associations. One 
reason for its elimination this year was 
due to the belief of your president and 


W.H. Hyland 
Retiring President 


executive committee that the medical 
and surgical committee, being a new 
committee, should have an entire day 
to carry out its program. It also 
appeared that if a joint meeting were 
scheduled, it would seriously interfere 
with the remainder of the program of 
both associations. With the elimina- 
tion of the joint meeting we were able 
to revise our program and rearrange 
our schedule whereby all subjects ap- 
proved by our executive committee 
were retained. 

At our last convention meeting you 
will recall that the incoming adminis- 
tration was instructed to take up with 
the parent association the question of 
employing a safety engineer or secre- 
tary to vitalize and make enduring the 
work of the Claims Association. Mr. 
Allison and Mr. Hellmuth were ap- 
pointed a committee to draft a resolu- 
tion setting forth the necessity for the 
employment of such a safety engineer 
and Mr. Hellmuth presented the resolu- 
tion at the meeting of the American 
executive committee in January. The 


H. D. Briggs 
President-Elect 


matter was referred to the committee on 
policy and finance. It was finally de- 
cided not to appoint such an official as 
the budget for the year did not provide 
for such an expenditure and the finances 
for the year would not justify it, and 
it was believed that the parent staff at 
association headquarters might be of 
greater service to the Claims Associa- 
tion. 

The recommendations of the commit- 
tee were approved and I therefore 
presume likely there is some disap- 
pointment that the efforts of your com- 
mittee in this matter did not prevail. 
But on the other hand, I believe we 
shall find both reasonableness in the 
decision and comfort in the thought 
that the parent association desires at 
all times. to do that which is for the 
best interests of all the affiliated asso- 
ciations. 

Realizing the advantages of an early 
start, your committees were appointed 
promptly. In addition to the com- 
mittees provided for, there was 
appointed a committee on uniform 
state law governing the operation of 
motor vehicles approaching railway- 
highway grade crossings. 

In planning the work of this com- 
mittee it was the original intention 
to seek the aid of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Safety Council, the American Railway 
Association and by the appointment of 
committees in each state directly to 
take up with prominent state legislators 
and other agencies within each state 
concerned in the conservation of human 
life the imperative necessity of a law 
governing motor vehicles approaching 
grade crossings. Later the work of this 
committee was curtailed to the gather- 
ing of data bearing upon the subject 
and to the drafting of a proposed uni- 
versal state law. Although the work 
of the committee is but a beginning, it 
will have accomplished much good in 
turning the minds of the people into 
a channel of thought bearing upon a 
condition which causes more suffering 
and a greater sacrifice of human life 
than any other agency in this country 
at the present time. 

Your officers have received many 
invitations from associations engaged 
in accident prevention work to attend 
their meetings. These invitations were 
accepted and delegates were duly ap- 
pointed to represent our association. 
In this connection I believe we also 
should establish the practice of extend- 
ing invitations to officers of other asso- 
ciations engaged in similar work to 
attend our meetings; in fact, I believe 
that we should strive to secure for our 
association as members men engaged 
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in claims work in England. It would 
be highly advantageous for both the 
claim agent abroad and the claim agent 
in America to know the policies and 
practices of each other, and it would be, 
I believe, a consummation devoutly to 
be wished by both. 

In conclusion, I sincerely. wish. to 
thank all who have in any way helped 
to make this convention a success, and 
especially do I thank the chairman and 
members of committees who have 
labored so faithfully to furnish us such 
an interesting and instructive program. 
And I also wish to express my grati- 
tude to our secretary, Mr. Welsh, and 
his assistants for the fine helpfulness 
and courteous service rendered me dur- 
ing my term of office. 

The reports of the executive commit- 
tee and of the executive secretary were 
then presented. The former was a rec- 
ord of the minutes of the meetings of 
the executive committee. An abstract 
of the report of the executive secretary 
follows: 


Report of the Secretary 


The following committees were au- 
thorized by the executive committee 
and appointed by the president at the 
beginning of the year: (1) Accident 
prevention, (2) claims department as- 
pects of motor bus operation, (3) em- 
ployment, (4) medical and _ surgical 
work, (5) resolutions, (6) subjects, and 
(7) uniform grade-crossing law. 

The committees on employment, 
resolutions and subjects are standing 
committees, appointed each year for 
specific purposes. The accident pre- 
vention committee was appointed to 
continue studies of this subject begun 
in previous years. The remaining three 
committees are new, in so far as their 
assignments and activities are con- 
cerned. 

The committee on claims department 
aspects of motor bus operation was ap- 
pointed as a result of a resolution 
passed by the executive committee of 
the American Association, requesting 
each affiliated association to interest it- 
self in problems common to motor bus 
operation. 

The medical and surgical committee 
is the result of a generally accepted 
belief that the doctors should take an 
active part in the work of the associa- 
tion and have a definite part in the 
convention program. One entire ses- 
sion of this convention has been allotted 
to a medical and surgical program ar- 
ranged by the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

The committee on a uniform grade- 
crossing law was instructed to study 
the laws of the various states and pre- 
pare a suggested grade-crossing law 
which might be considered desirable 
for adoption uniformly throughout the 
country. 

All of the committees have for pres- 
entation here reports of unusual inter- 
est to the members of this association. 
In addition a number of interesting 
papers have been prepared on subjects 
recommended by the subjects commit- 
tee and approved by the executive 
committee. The net results of the 
year’s activities will be laid before you 
in these sessions. 

As a matter of record, there is given 
herewith a statement of the Hooper- 
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Holmes Bureau reports, by member 
companies of the association for the 
year ended May 15, 1924: 


No. of 

Company Reports 
Cleveland Railway Co.......-..2.+.5.+ 1,625 
Duluth Street Railway Co...a...... 66 
Georgia Railway & Power Co....... 111 


Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Co... 386 
Illinois Traction System..........- tf 


Market Street Railway Co......... 421 
Memphis Street Railway Co.......- 60 
New York State Railways (Rochester) 7 
se - ss aH (Uticajee 159 
« ot ¥ 3 (Syracuse) 259 
Pittsburghs Railway Co. .........-- 160 
Tacoma Railway, Co. .....-.. 06% eee 16 
United Railways Co. of St. Louis.. 1,085 
Union Traction Co. of Indiana..... a9 
United Railways & HElectric Co. 
Of CE aTUTMOMe ta sedaiats + \+ 6 +) e+ s muuarene 2,430 
DOPE ieee staan eele foie sss = ssaceleitenerage 6,891 


During the year, your president made 
a special effort to communicate with 
every representative of your associa- 
tion and sent a special letter calling 
attention to the work of your medical 
and surgical committee. In addition, a 
personal letter was sent to each com- 
pany’s doctor urging him to attend the 
convention. Your president also desig- 
nated a representative in each state to 
stimulate interest in the convention, 
and letters were sent by him to the 
various companies in his district. In 
all of these ways an effort has been 
made during the’ year to focus the at- 
tention of claims men throughout the 
country on the activities of the associa- 
tion and to provide for them the fullest 
opportunity for a discussion of their 
problems. 

It may not be generally appreciated 
that the membership in your associa- 
tion is equal to that in the parent 
American Association. In other words, 
every member company is entitled to 
send representatives from its claims 
department to the convention and to 
designate one as its official representa- 
tive with the power to vote. It fre- 
quently happens, however, that mem- 
bers of your association doubtless do 
not receive the communications of the 
association, since under our arrange- 
ment but one officer in each company is 
designated to handle association corre- 
spondence for all departments. One 
way in which the members of your 
association may have a closer contact 
with the headquarters office is by tak- 
ing out individual membership. This will 
place you on a special mailing list and 
provide you with an annual subscrip- 
tion to the official magazine and in- 
cludes one copy of the proceedings of 
your association. 

In conclusion I wish to take this 
opportunity to say that the services of 
the headquarters staff are available to 
the officers, committees and members 
of your association and that we will be 
very glad to be of as much assistance 
as possible in making the work of this 
association more effective. 

The report of the committee on uni- 
form gyrade-crossing law was then 
presented. It was read by H. D. 
Briggs, assistant general claim agent 
Public Service Railway, Newark, and a 
member of the committee. An abstract 
follows: 


Uniform Grade Crossing Law 


The committee on uniform grade 
crossing law has followed the work of 
the national Conference on Prevention 
of Highway Crossing Accidents, held 
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under the auspices of the National As- 
sociation of Railway Commissioners. 
As a result of the study made the com- 
mittee has prepared a draft for a 
uniform grade crossing law which is 
presented as an appendix. 

The report was signed by H. D. 
Briggs, W. E. Robinson and W. G. 
Fitzpatrick, chairman. 

On the motion of John J. Carlin, 
claim agent Richmond Light & Rail- 
road Company, New York, the associa- 
tion voted to request the American 
Association to send a copy of the law 
proposed in the report to the attorney 
of every member company, so that he 
might review it and see how it corre- 
sponded with the law in his state. 

The president announced the appoint- 
ment of a nominating committee to re- 
port before the close of the convention 
and consisting of: Samuel B. Hare, 
Altoona, Pa.; W. F. Weh, Cleveland, 
Ohio; C. B. Hardin, St. Louis, and H. V. 
Drown, Newark, N. J. 

The report on the claims department 
aspects of motor bus operation was 
presented by G. T. Hellmuth, claims 
attorney Chicago, North Shore & Mil- 
waukee Railroad. Before presenting 
the’ report, Mr. Hellmuth referred to 
the recent. meeting of the National 
Safety Council at Louisville which he 
had attended, and where, he said, im- 
portant information in regard to meth- 
ods of reducing accidents from auto- 
mobiles had been brought out. He 
commended the work of the National 
Safety Council to the support of his 
auditors. He then read the report of 
the committee on motor bus operation. 
An abstract follows: 


Claims Aspects of Motor Bus 
Operation 


The committee was asked to study 
the requirements of electric railway 
companies in the examination of bus 
drivers over and above such require- 
ments as there might be imposed by 
state laws and to present information 
on the aspects of bus accidents peculiar 
to bus operation and not ordinarily 
encountered in the operation of rail 
cars. ase 

Bus and coach operation can be 
divided into at least three phases: In 
cities of large population, such as New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis or Detroit, 
bus transportation has been intensively 
carried on along lines similar in some 
of its characteristics to street railway 
carriage in these cities, i.e., there is a 
sufficient volume of traffic to permit of 
the gathering of much accurate statisti- 
cal information and to: call for the best 
type of operating management. 

Interurban buses may be classified as 
next in importance as concerns revenue 
and extent of operation. In this class 
longer hauls are made on highways 
outside of city limits, and consequently 
much greater speed is at times attained. 

The third class of buses engage in 
tours for all-day trips, or for longer 
periods of time. The company conduct- 
ing this kind of bus service must 
particularly look to it that its rolling 
stock is sent out over the road in first 
class condition, as much mileage may 
be covered before the bus is returned 
to the shops; also the driver must be 
one who can be trusted to operate with 
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the highest degree of care, even 
though he knows that he is miles away 
from headquarters and not under the 
observation of the operating depart- 
ment. On these long hauls, a higher 
rate of speed is usually attained than 
for buses in purely interurban use. 

The committee is of the opinion that 
there is a marked lessening in accident 
frequency in bus operation in compari- 
son with carriage by car. 

Vehicle collisions are relatively very 
low, due, we think, to the high braking 
efficiency with the rubber to pavement 
contact, and also to the possibility of 
veering in direction, and in this way 
avoiding a threatening collision. 

Passenger accidents fall into the very 
familiar classification known to all of 
us, viz. boarding and _alighting, 
personal injuries due to sudden stops 
and starts, and injuries received by 
passengers on buses in collision with 
other buses or vehicles. 

Both as to collisions with other 


vehicles and as to passenger accidents,. 


the experience of two of the committee 
members’ companies shows a very low 
accident rate. One of the companies in 
the year 1924 reports a motor bus 
accident cost of approximately $240 per 
bus, covering both urban and interur- 
ban operation, and the other company 
reports a total accident cost of $1,000 
for the first six months of 1924, using 
forty buses, largely in interurban 
operation, but with some urban car- 
rlage. The following figures relate to 
the Chicago Motor Coach Company and 
the Fifth Avenue Coach Company: 


CHICAGO MOTOR COACH COMPANY 


Data on accidents for the six months’ 
period beginning December 1, 1923, and 
ended May 31, 1924, 

Collisions between coaches and other 
vehicles for which coaches were 
considered at fault — miles per 
ACCICOME oer tere rai tas, ore one eainslgze lays 

Collision between coaches and other 
vehicles for which coaches were 
considered at fault—passengers 
carried per accident............ 

Personal injury cases due to sud- 
den stops—miles operated per 
PC CLO STI ta aM aret aietere: nis vs oul <osiations 

Personal injury cases due to sud- 
den stops—passengers carried 
DEG TACHMOUUS aicwlattaileeay eho cc isle ae 

Personal injury cases, boarding and 
alighting, for which coaches were 
considered at fault—miles oper- 
ated per accident..........0.-.5 

Personal injury cases, boarding and 
alighting, for which coaches were 
considered at fault — passengers 
Carried per vaccident) 2.0... 4.'... 

Cost of accidents per mile........ A 

Per cent of gross receipts........ i; 


FIFTH AVENUE COACH COMPANY 


Data on accidents for the twelve-month 
period ended June 30, 1923. 


7,702 


29,846 


65,089 


252,224 


39,839 


CAT COUMISIONS! es. 5 siescre see + 6 52 
Persons! Struck Vs o5.5. cee ass 52 
IVORIGIOS SUPUCk i. sauces sre oo 1,563 
SOAT AIDE Ia) gress oi ole eye's e ios «> 223 
PATES SUIS are were aliate axe teres ie «ple 167 
Other /accidents os .\.0%. <5. 1,209 
BL ORAM Met sea evahioyis’e. al'a\$ij0\'e\'» 09 3,266 
Injuries: 
PASSE aisle) ons ose sia oye eee 801 
PUM PIOVIECH Oo asic ot el's o\siele es 165 
APUG RE MER pA Nade haps 8isbalaie wi e-e 104 
POLAR ERD cie.haic-s so «100 1,070 
ee included in the aheve : 
MSE ES PAR OE a Sista ots ole "os co\ayu 
Fractured skulls .......... 1 
SPOKEN OTMDS Weiss. cs cleiee see 2 
Other serious accidents..... 15 
RIPCSEU EMC IatatcTais's''g <b lie + 2/0 o-0'« 23 


The Fifth Avenue Coach Company, dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, to 
provide for payment of claims the company 
charged expenses and credited a reserve 
at the rate of 1# cents per bus-mile from 
July 1, 1922, to Dec. 31, 1922, and at the 


¢ 


rate of 14 cents per bus-mile from Jan. 1 
to June 30, 1923: It actually expended 
during the fiscal year $189,374 and there 
was left in the reserve for the year $10,327. 
The ratio of money expended for accidents 
and damages to the total operating rev- 
enues was 0.033, 

The committee feels that by far the 
most important portion of its assign- 
ment lay in the study of the methods 
of bus operators whereby maximum 
safe operation is obtained. This pre- 
vention divides itself into three main 
channels: (1) Careful selection and 
training of bus operators; (2) proper 
choice and maintenance of equipment; 
and (3) public accident prevention. 

Some interesting facts on the prac- 
tice of the Fifth Avenue Coach Com- 
pany in these particulars are given in 
a paper read in 1920 by G. A. Green 
before the S.A.E. (See abstract in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for July 
24, 1920, page 175.—Ebs.) 

Dr. A. J. Snow, consulting industrial 
psychologist for a number of industries, 
has made a study of drivers’ selection 
tests, and states that after giving 
alertness tests: to taxicab drivers for 
Chicago operators, he has found that 
those drivers who failed to qualify on 
tests for alertness are almost invariably 
the drivers whose accident records are 
bad. (See also ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL for Sept. 18, 1924, page 387.— 
Eps.) Professor Snow feels that mental 
alertness tests are of great value in 
choosing men qualified for driving, and 
he also says that the physical examina- 
tion must not be ignored in selecting 
drivers and that “the physical examina- 
tion should cover sight, hearing, heart 
and blood pressure, and no man who is 
seriously defective in any of these 
respects can be considered a_ safe 
driver.” Professor Snow considers age 
as an important factor, and an analy- 
sis made by him showed that. drivers 
between the ages of 30 and 39 had 
fewer accidents than those between 20 
and 29. Other particulars are given 
in an article by Professor Snow in 
the July, 1924, copy of the National 
Safety News. 

The report was signed by C. L. 
Young, D. M. Finch and G. T. Hellmuth, 
chairman. 

H. C. Davy, assistant treasurer 
Metropolitan District Railway, London, 
said that on the London General Omni- 
bus System there are some 3,000 buses 
which make 120,000,000 bus-miles a 
year, and the receipts were $45,000,000 
per year. The accident costs were about 
1 per cent of the gross, or less than 
that generally reported in America. 

H. O. Allison, commercial manager 
Beaver Valley Traction Company, New 
Brighton, Pa., then presented the re- 


Tuesday’s Session, 


UESDAY’S session was devoted to 

a symposium on medical and surgi- 
cal topics. It was in charge of the 
chairman of the committee on medical 
and surgical work, Dr. Hart E. Fisher, 
chief surgeon Chicago Rapid Transit 
Company, Chicago. Dr. Fisher pre- 
sented the report of the committee, as 
follows: 

The medical and surgical committee 
was formed in November, 1923, and its 
purpose was the stimulation of interest 
in medical and surgical matters in 


port of the committee on accident pre- 
vention. An abstract follows: 


Accident Prevention 


The committee said that accident pre- 
vention as an association study in re- 
eent years began with the Claims Asso- 
ciation. Later a safety committee was 
appointed by the American Electric 
Railway Association and functioned for 
one year. Then the work of accident 
prevention was assigned jointly to the 
Claims Association and the T. & T. As- 
sociation, and last year a joint report 
was submitted. This year individual 
reports will be submitted to these two 
associations. 

The committee recommends that 
there should be only one accident pre- 
vention committee and that this should 
be a committee of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association so that the 
committee will represent the entire in- 
dustry and get the benefit of the ex- 
perience of all departments. Too close 
association of claims men with accident 
prevention work, in the opinion of the 
committee, might be detrimental to 
their efforts toward adjustment of 
claims after an accident occurred. 

The report was submitted by E. L. 
Lindemuth, F. W. Mulford, Frank H. 
Warren, Allison J. Van Brunt and H. O. 
Allison, chairman. 

This report aroused considerable dis- 
cussion because it was taken by some 
delegates as the recommendation that 
claims men should withdraw from or- 
ganized efforts to prevent accidents 
and leave this work to other depart- 
ments of the company. H. O. Allison, 
chairman of the committee, disclaimed 
such an idea, but declared the commit- 
tee believed an accident prevention 
committee, made up only of claims men, 
to be wrong. Other departments more 
directly responsible for accidents should 
also be members of the committee. 

At the motion of Mr. Allison the 
recommendations contained in his re- 
port were then withdrawn, and in 
their placé the association passed a 
motion made by him recommending to 
the American Association the appoint- 
ment of an accident prevention com- 
mittee, the personnel of which should 
be representative of the entire industry, 
and that the committee should: function 
during the coming year. 

The afternoon session concluded with 
an address by Col. H. E. Winsor, super- 
intendent of investigations and adjust- 
ments Tacoma Railway & Power Com- 
pany, Tacoma, Wash., on “What Can 
the Claim Agent Do Toward Encourag- 
ing Better Relationship of the Employ- 
ees of the Company.” This is published 
in abstract elsewhere in this issue. 


Claims Association 


their relation to the transportation in- 
dustry. Many companies are far ad- 
vanced in this phase of their organiza- 
tion; but there are many which are 
just now realizing the necessity of 
some medical supervision. 

One of the first steps taken by the 
committee was to obtain the names of 
the medical representatives of the 
member companies and to urge their 
co-operation and presence at this con- 
vention. The committee wrote to ap- 
proximately 3850 member companies, 
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and received in reply the names of 600 
physicians. From this number, the 
committee again wrote to 221 of those 
who appeared to be most eligible to 
render assistance in medical and surgi- 
cal work. The response was practically 
unanimous, and about 50 per cent of- 
fered active assistance, listing - the 
questions in which they were most in- 
terested. A program of appropriate 
subjects has been arranged and it is to 
be hoped that now the work can be 
carried on with far-reaching results. 
The report was signed by H. M. Bas- 
com, M.D., E. W. Miller, M.D., and 
Hart E. Fisher, M.D., chairman. 


Malingering 


The first paper presented in the 
medical and surgical symposium was 
on “Malingering” by F. L. Mosser, sur- 
geon Third Avenue Railway System, 
New York. The paper is published in 
abstract elsewhere in this issue. 

President Hyland, in calling for dis- 
cussion, said there was always danger 
that malingering will be suspected 
when it is not being practiced. He in- 
stanced an accident on the road with 
which he was connected in which a 
passenger fell backward and injured his 
spine, because the screws which held 
his seat fast came loose. The company 
fought the case but lost and had to pay 
a judgment of from $6,000 to $8,000. 
The injury was real and the man walks 
with two canes today. 

Another delegate spoke of a case 
where a young girl who had suffered 
from infantile paralysis claimed an in- 
jury and collected $7,500, but the girl 
is now back at work and as well as 
before the alleged accident. 

Dr. J. A. Watts, chief surgeon San 
Antonio Public Service Company, de- 
scribed two or three cases of genuine 
malingering and also the case of an 
employee with a stiff back which 
seemed to be of that kind, but an X-ray 
showed a deformity which caused trou- 
ble under the work of bending and lift- 
ing in which the man was engaged. 
This work was changed, and there has 
been no further complaint. 

A delegate asked Doctor Mosser 
whether an unfriendly doctor could use 
a temporary local anesthetic to pro- 
duce anesthesia during the visit of a 
company doctor on a patient. The 
doctor replied that this might be ac- 
complished by a blow or by certain 
drugs, but except for a blow, it would 
be difficult to fool the physician. 

Dr. J. J. Wymer, surgeon New 
Orleans Public Service, Inc., told of the 
case of a man who claimed he had been 
injured in-a collision and deceived a 
number of leading psychiatrists in New 
Orleans. Finally, the company paid 
him $6,500 and inside of two weeks he 
was entirely well. 

Dr. H. L. MacLean, chief surgeon 
Virginia Railway & Power Company, 
said that it ought not to be difficult to 
detect malingerers. They have to be 
coached by a doctor, and no educated 
and decent doctor would participate in 
such a fraud. It would have to be a 
poor doctor to do the coaching, and it 
ought not to be difficult to catch him. 
The practice with his company is to go 
directly to the doctor in charge of any 
person injured and get his facts. 

Doctor Mosser warned that unfor- 
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tunately some very prominent physi- 
cians sometimes are capable of coach- 
ing in cases of this kind. 


President Budd Addresses 


Convention 


At this point President B. I. Budd, 
American Electric Railway Association, 
entered the hall, and said in part: 

“Tt is a great pleasure to have this 
opportunity to say a few words to you. 
The work of the Claims Association is 
one of the most important of our entire 
association, not solely because that de- 
partment of our various member com- 
panies involves the expenditure of great 
sums of money, but more particularly 
because what they do have a direct 
bearing on public relations, and public 
relations are, perhaps, the very most 
important considerations of every fac- 
tor that enters into the operation of the 
utility company. I do not know where 
there is a better opportunity to convey 
the best side of the company to the 
public than where the contact is made 
with some one who is injured and who 
not only feels a grievance on account of 
possible suffering and loss of time, but 
also a sense of money lost and a sense 
of a desire to bring retribution on the 
company which brought about the in- 
jury. 

“So it requires a great amount of 
skill in diplomatic work to meet this 
situation. The claims department has 
difficulties that would appear to the 
uninitiated, as they often appear to me, 
to be almost insurmountable, where the 
representatives of the department go 
into an atmosphere absolutely un- 
friendly. Yet, after the claims repre- 
sentative has entered, it is more than 
likely that the person is made a friend, 
one who can be relied upon to control 
the opinions of a great many people in 
his or her neighborhood in favor of the 
company. I have had some very strik- 
ing examples of this. I had a man who 
used to write letters to me over a 
period of a year of the most unfriendly 
and rabid character. It almost seemed 
a personal animosity, although he did 
not. know me except as the head of the 
railroad. None of these letters was 
such as could be answered, and in ac- 
cordance with our practice, we never 
answer letters where there is anything 
in the nature of a complaint. We al- 
ways make a personal call, and letter 
writing is strictly taboo in our organ- 
ization in connection with complaints. 

“Finally, after a particularly strong 
letter, I met a friend who lived in the 
neighborhood of this complainant and 
asked what kind of a man he was. My 
friend said that he was highly educated 
and had a nice family and was a very 
good sort of fellow. . I thought it was 
strange that a man like that could 
write letters of such an intemperate 
character, so I asked my friend to in- 
vite me and him to luncheon. At this 
lunch the complainant told me the his- 
tory of his animosity toward the com- 
pany. It seems that eight or ten years 
before, a member of his family was in- 
jured, and the claims representative of 
the road (before I had anything to do 
with it) not only did not act fairly but 
made a bad impression upon him. I 
readily agreed to make an adjustment 
in the matter. Since that time the 
man has been one of our best friends. 
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Often he calls me up to tell about in- 
equality of service, that is causing ir- 
ritation or something that can be cor- 
rected to advantage. This indicates 
that the claims department, though 
small in size, can be a tremendous force 
in improving public relations. 

The following papers were then read: 
“Organization of a Medical Depart- 
ment,” by J. J. Wymer, surgeon New 
Orleans, Public Service, Inc.; “Medical 
Survey of Employees” by Alden Coffey, 
chief surgeon Northern Texas Traction 
Company, and “Periodical Re-examina- 
tion” by E. W. Miller, chief surgeon 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company. These papers will be found 
in abstract elsewhere in this issue. 


Re-examinations and Personal 
Injury Cases 


At the conclusion of the presentation 
of the papers on re-examination of em- 
ployees, one of the delegates asked if 
Dr. Miller had found any disposition 
on the part of the employees to object 
to the medical treatment of the mem- 
bers of their families and also whether 
such treatment was rendered at the 
home or at the central medical head- 
quarters. 

Dr. Miller explained that the accept- 
ance of treatment for sickness by the 
men for their families was entirely 
voluntary, but the department en- 
deavored to give as good service as 
they would receive from any physician 
or surgical source, and it was found 
that this service to the families was 
appreciated. No attempt was made 
by the department to supply the serv- 
ices of specialists, just complete med- 
ical service, and this was given in the 
home and in the office. During 1923, 
some 60,000 house calls had been made 
without charge. The other physicians 
in the city had not indicated any opposi- 
tion to this plan, although the depart- 
ment treated persons able to pay the 
fees of private practitioners. 

Dr. Fischer, Chicago Rapid Transit 
Company, said that when that com- 
pany began its periodical re-examina- 
tion a number of years ago there was 
some opposition to it on the part of the 
men, but now they realize its impor- 
tance and that where any defects are 
discovered, the company gives men 
less responsible and hazardous posi- 
tions where possible.. Thus, a man dis- 
qualified as motorman can often be used 
in train service as a conductor or 
guard. It has been found that as these 
examinations are continued, the defects 
discovered have become less with each 
examination. It will be found also that 
the death list will decrease. Such a 
medical. survey is conducted every two 
years and covers all of the employees 
of the Chicago Rapid Transit Com- 
pany. To make such an examination 
acceptable, the company should explain 
to the men that they are getting with- 
out charge something which most men 
are glad to pay for, and they should 
really be more interested than any one 
else in learning whether they have any 
defects. The discovery of such defects 
in time will often prolong their lives. 

Dr. Miller, in discussing the treat- 
ment of personal injury cases, said that 
the Milwaukee policy, begun long be- 
fore he went to Milwaukee, was for the 
company to look out for the medical 
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treatment of all persons seriously in- 
jured by the railway, when that was 
practicable, whether the company knew 
that it was legally responsible or 
not. The automobile had greatly in- 


creased the number of serious injuries 


on the street, and the! Milwaukee com- 
pany has in the hospitals now a number 
of automobile cases, mostly surgical. 
These patients are receiving whatever 
treatment is necessary. He was satis- 
fied that this policy was desirable. 

Dr. Driscoll,Richmond Light & Rail- 
road Company, New York, suggested 
that that policy might make a jury 
think the company was liable in cases 
where it was not. He recalled the case 
of a slight collision between two cars 
where no one was injured, but one 
woman fainted. He happened to be 
present and administered some aromatic 
spirits of ammonia to the woman who 
fainted. Later she brought suit and 
his act in administering this simple re- 
storative was greatly emphasized and 
was largely the cause of a verdict of 
$1,600 awarded against the company. 


The company, however, had appealed , 


the case. : 

Dr. Miller explained that he did not 
mean that the company supplied treat- 
ment to cases where there was no 
liability, but simply to the doubtful 
cases. However, if treatment is begun 
in any case, it is continued except 
where litigation is brought. 

Dr. H. L. MacLean, Richmond, Va., 
said his company followed the same 
policy of treating every one injured by 


Thursday’s Session, 


HE first paper presented at the 

session on Thursday afternoon was 
that on “‘Pelvic Fractures” by Dr. J. A. 
Watts, San Antonio, Tex. At the 
conclusion of the presentation of the 
paper, 
mously passed to Doctor Watts for his 
valuable paper and the hope was ex- 
pressed that he would attend the meet- 
ing of the association in 1925. 

In the discussion Doctor Miller, Mil- 
waukee, explained a diagnostic sign for 
fractured pelvis which was first de- 
veloped by Doctor Lehman of Milwau- 
kee and was not found, so far as he 
knew, in any of the books. If the pa- 
tient is placed on his back with both 
legs extended and has a fractured pel- 
vis, he cannot raise the heel of his foot 
on the side of the fracture with his 
leg in extension. 

In answer to requests, Doctor Watts 
then explained the position of the foot 


with an upward and backward disloca- 


tion of the femur. On request he also 
gave some facts on the subject of 
sacro-iliac strain. 

C. B. Hardin, general claim agent 
United Railways of St. Louis, presented 
a paper on “Automobile Hazard.” Mr. 
Hellmuth then read a prepared discus- 
sion contributed by H. K. Bennett. Both 
of these papers will be found in ab- 
stract elsewhere in this issue. 


Automobile Hazards 


S. W. Baldwin, attorney the Con- 
necticut Company, said that the ques- 
tion of examinations for drivers of au- 
tomobiles had been . considered with 
great thoroughness at the recent con- 
vention in Louisville of the National 


a vote of thanks was unani-., 
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the cars, whether the company was re- 
sponsible legally for the injury or not. 
He had been asked in court if he was 
still the physician of a claimant and he 
always had great pleasure in explain- 
ing to the court and prosecuting at- 
torney that it was the principle of the 
company to extend treatment to any 
one injured, whether, the company was 
liable or not. 

G. R. Whitmore, general claims at- 
torney Illinois Power, Light & Traction 
Company, Peoria, Ill., said that com- 
pany at first followed the plan de- 
scribed in Milwaukee and Richmond, 
but during the last five years applied 
only first aid service, i.e., for the first 
48 hours. Im the case of employees 
treatment is provided during the whole 
period of disability. : 

President Hyland explained that on 
the road with which he is connected, 
the company doctor visits the injured 
patient always. Such a visit is. required 
by the New York State law and by the 
regulations of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. _ 

The papers on “Hospital Associa- 
tions” by Dr. H. M. Bascom and on 
“Co-operative Hospitalization for Cor- 
porations” by Dr. F. S. Macy were then 
presented. They will be found else- 
where in this issue. 

At the conclusion of the session, on 
motion, a vote of thanks was extended 
to the attending physicians and sur- 
geons for the information given on 
various topics, and the association 
voted to continue its medical section. 


Claims Association 


Safety Council. In the Eastern Atlantic 
States, from Maine to Maryland, and 
including Pennsylvania, there is an au- 
tomobile commissioners’ conference, and 
in all of these states some sort of 
license to drive a car is required before 
a person may go on a highway, except 
under instruction. The speaker hoped 
that a similar practice would be fol- 
lowed elsewhere. 

A discussion developed along the 
direction of the possibility of accidents 
to automobiles between blocks and Mr. 
Hellmuth pointed out that in not all 
eases is the automobile driver responsi- 
ble for such accidents. If an automo- 
bile proceeding on the track is stopped 
by something ahead and is run into by 
the car behind, the railway is responsi- 
ble. This is also the case where a car 
attempts to turn in a block and the 
engine stalls when the automobile is on 
the track, unless the motorman keeps a 
proper lookout: 

J. H. Handlon, San Francisco, said 
that 70 per cent of the accidents on the 
Market Street Railway were in connec- 
tion with automobiles. A serious dan- 
ger now is the financial irresponsibility 
of many automobile drivers, and an- 
other is their carelessness even when 
insured. Eventually, he believes, the 
insurance companies will have.to clas- 
sify their risks in various ways, as 
whether the car is operated in a con- 
gested district, whether the person own- 
ing the car is the exclusive operator, 
his past experience and past record, the 
nature of the driver’s employment, and 
whether he drives only occasionally. 
Premiums for such casualty insurance 
would vary accordingly. Eventually, 
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he believes also, there will be state in- 
surance and compulsory insurance. 

Mr. Carlin, Richmond Railway & 
Light Company, argued in favor of col- 
lecting damages from automobile 
drivers who injured trolley cars. He 
thought that, especially in smaller 
communities, the effect was to make 
drivers more caretful. 

In reply to a question, President 
Hyland said that under the law of New 
York State the trolley car has the para- 
mount right between streets because it 
is a public carrier. This does not mean 
that this right destroys the last clear 
chance. doctrine. If something is in 
the way of the trolley car, it doesn’t 
have. paramount right until that, ob- 
struction is out of the way. 

Mr. Handlon, San Francisco, said 
that, of all the automobile accidents of 
his company, only 19 per cent result in 
claims. While his company files claims 
against automobile owners who injure 
trolley cars, its practice is to confine 
these claims to cases where the damage 
is considerable or where the automobile 
comes in contact with motionless com- 
pany property, like standing street 
cars. 

Mr. Baldwin, New Haven, did not see 
that it would create ill feeling if the 
company insisted only on just claims 
for. damages. 

Mr. Hardin, St. Louis, mentioned an 
arrangement which the St. Louis com- 
pany made with the owner of a large 
number of metor trucks, by which the 
damage to both sides is divided equally. 
Previous to this time from five to 
twenty collisions occurred during a 
month with the trucks of that concern. 
After that, they practically disappeared 
because the truck owner realized that 
if there was an accident, he would 
have to pay half, whether his driver 
was at fault or not. The plan worked 
so well that it has been followed by the 
company with a number of other large 
users of motor trucks. 

H. V. Drown, Public Service Railway, 
Newark, says his company believes 
firmly in collecting damages from auto- 
mobile drivers where they are at fault. 
The money collected is substantial; the 
lesson in carefulness is worth while; 
and if the driver is insured, the insur- 
ance company learns to pay promptly. 


Prevention of Highway Crossing 
Accidents 


H. A. Rowe, chairman of the com- 
mittee on prevention of highway cross- 
ing accidents, American Railway Asso- 
ciation, and claims attorney of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad, was introduced by President 
Hyland as having saved a great many 
lives. by his efforts. His paper is 
printed elsewhere in this issue. 

Mr. Rowe added a few comments to 
his paper. He said, among other 
things, that on the steam roads there 
is always the danger that a collision 
with an automobile will derail a long 
train.. The slogan “Cross Crossings 
Cautiously” had been pushed through 
posters, pamphlets and talks, and had 
undoubtedly been effective. It was im- 
possible to eliminate all grade cross- 
ings. In the last ten years the com- 
pany with which he was connected had 
eliminated 150 at a cost of $96,900 
for each crossing eliminated. The 
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effect of the slogan has been not only 
to induce caution but to encourage the 
newspapers to place the blame. for 
crossing accidents where it belongs 
rather than always to place it on the 
railway. Mr. Rowe said he found that 
those involved in railroad crossing acci- 
dents represented all classes in the 
community including the learned and 
captains of industry, showing that all 
classes were careless at railroad cross- 
ings. 

In reply to a question as to means for 
protection, Mr. Rowe said that he 
favored electric and pneumatic. devices 
operated in conjunction with the ap- 
proach of the train. Crossing gates are 
being abandoned because many automo- 
bilists seem to delight in smashing them. 
After the gate, there is manual protec- 
tion with a man waving a “Stop” sign. 
This seems better than a flag system 
because the employees sometimes use 
the wrong flag and all highway trav- 
elers do not know the meaning of the 
flag. If the flagman waved a white 
flag, the automobile driver might think 
that it was an invitation to approach, 
whereas if the flagman used a red flag, 
the train would stop. Hence, the stop 
sign is preferable. 

In reply to another question, Mr. 
Rowe explained that railroad crossing 
gates were painted in black and white 
stripes because it was believed these 
were the most conspicuous colors to 
use on the average highway. Prior to 
the adoption of this combination, there 
was a great variety of colors, and 
painting was often neglected. With 
something definite as to color, it is 
easier for them to be maintained in 
good order. He hoped that the time is 
fast approaching when there will be a 
national uniform system of crossing 
designations, rules of the road, inspec- 
tion of cars, inspection of drivers, etc. 

A resolution was then passed ex- 
pressing the thanks of the association 
to Mr. Rowe for his paper and presence 
at the meeting. 


Nominations 


The nominating committee then made 
the following report: 

President, H. D. Briggs, assistant 
general claim agent Public Service 
Railway, Newark, N. J. 

First vice-president, J. H. Handlon, 
claim agent Market Street Railway, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Second vice-president, C. B. Proctor, 
claim agent Memphis Street Railway. 

Third vice-president, J. S. Kubu, 
assistant superintendent accident de- 
partment, Cleveland Railway. 

For members of the executive com- 
mittee: S. J. Herrell, claim agent Knox- 
ville Power & Light Company; L. F. 
Wynne, general claim agent Georgia 
Railway & Power Company; G. T. Hell- 
muth, claims attorney Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee Railroad; Dr. Hart 
E. Fisher. chief surgeon Chicago Rapid 
Transit Company. 

For convention secretary: E. L. 
Lindemuth, claim agent Wilkes-Barre 
Railway. 

As there were no other nominations, 
this ticket was elected. 

The new president and vice-presi- 
dents were then escorted to the chair, 
and expressed their appreciation of the 
honors conferred on them. 
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A past-president’s badge was then 
presented by Russell Sears of Boston 
to the retiring president, W. H. Hyland. 
To this President Hyland fittingly re- 


sponded, and at 5:30 p.m. President- 
elect Briggs, who had taken the chair, 
declared the sessions of the convention 
to be over. 


How the Claim 
Agent Can Help 


Better Relations’ 


By H. G. Winsor 


Superintendent of Investigations and Adjustments 


Tacoma Railway & Power Company 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Various Ways Are Suggested, 
Based on Practical Experi- 
ence, Where the Claim Agent 
Is Particularly Well Fitted 
to Help 


HE success of our member com- 

H panies is and always will be de- 
pendent to a considerable degree 

on a good understanding of our prob- 
lems by our employees and by the 
public. As to methods, local conditions 
must govern to a considerable extent. 
In our own organization we have had 


splendid success through employee 
representation in working out our 
problems. 


In June, 1922, we set up an organiza- 
tion which is termed the Electric Com- 
pany Co-operative Committee and is 
composed in part by company officials 
appointed by the manager, and in part 
by employees elected by secret ballot. 
We have found this an _ excellent 
medium through which we can under- 
stand each other better, and secure for 
both the company and our employees a 
considerable improvement as regards 
the conditions affecting operation. We 
also have a “foremen’s conference,” 
and at present are planning a men’s 
conference, both of .which will event- 
ually be co-ordinated with the work of 
the co-operative committee. 

The beneficial results of taking the 
employee into your confidence and dis- 
cussing with him, frankly, all of the 
problems you have to face will surprise 
the most ardent advocate of democracy 
or the highly developed psychologist. 

For several years there has been a 
rapidly increasing number of publicity 
advocates in the public utility field. 
The official who still believes that he 
must keep secret the most interesting 
and important facts in connection with 
the operation of an institution which 
serves the public is likely to be re- 
ferred to as a relic of bygone days, 
and rightly so. 

The importance of success in pub- 
licity cannot be overestimated, but to 
be assured of success its direction must 
be placed in the hands of a man who 
by education and experience is fully 
competent to win and retain the confi- 


*Abstract of a paper before the annual 
convention of the American Electric Rail- 
way Claims Association, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Oct. 6-10, 1924. 


H. G. Winsor 


dence of both the management and the 
public. 

What the claims official can do to en- 
courage or assist in the consummation 
of such an improved condition must of 
course depend to a considerable extent 
on the opportunity presented in each in- 
dividual case. However, we should 
never overlook the fact that initiative 
often develops opportunity and fur- 
nishes a medium for successful ac- 
complishment. 

In our association and contact with 
the employee we stand, or at least 
should stand, in the light of an im- 
partial arbiter as well as a friend. 
While we have no voice or vote in the 
administration of justice, as between 
the employer and employee, our esti- 
mate of fairness and our influence for 
a “square deal’ is, I believe, generally 
recognized. We have the responsi- 
bility of showing to our employees that 
it is not only our duty but our pleasure 
to see that everyone with whom we do 
business is assured of prompt attention 
and fair treatment. This applies with 
equal force to the employee and the 
public. 

In our dealings with the public there 
are many ways in which we can pro- 
mote better relations. 

The investigator who interviews a 
witness will leave either an impression 
of his fairness or the reverse. The 
form letter mailed from the office car- 
ries with it a suggestion of impar- 
tiality. The investigation of a com- 
plaint and a satisfied customer may 
count heavily on the right side of public 
opinion. 

Courtesy must not be confined to the 
platform men. Every official, and 
especially the claims men, who by the 
nature of their duties are subject to 
unusual conditions in business conduct, 
should studiously maintain a courteous 
demeanor. 

Claims officials should affiliate with 
civic organizations and take an active 
part in the work which such bodies are 
doing. They should be well trained 
and suitably equipped to develop. dis- 
cussions tending to educate the public 
in the problems incident to the particu- 
lar kind of service which is furnished. 
It is also possible to secure through 
an affiliation, valuable assistance from 
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the membership whenever it becomes 


' necessary. 


Safety organization and work in the 
public schools furnishes a medium for 


_ improved relations with the community. 
In our city this work has been going 


on for eleven years. During that time 
more than 27,000 pupils have received 
the safety scout button, which must be 
earned by passing an examination. 
Many of the pupils who were in the 
classes several years ago are now driv- 


ing automobiles; others are engaged in 
business or industrial occupation, and 
the lasting impression made when they 
were of school age has a most favor- 
able result, where relation with our 
business is concerned. 


Medical and Surgical Session 


A Special Feature of the Claims Meeting on Tuesday Afternoon—Prominent Physicians 
and Surgeons Present Papers on Technical Topics 


ciation on Tuesday afternoon was 
conducted under the direction of 
the medical and surgical committee, Dr. 
Hart E. Fischer chairman. Altogether 
seven papers by leading medical and 
surgical officers of prominent electric 


Te meeting of the Claims Asso- 


railway companies were presented. The 
discussion brought out so many inter- 
esting points that this meeting will 
probably be a permanent feature of 
future Claims conventions. Abstracts 
follow of the papers presented at the 
Tuesday afternoon meeting. 


Malingering 


By Frederick L. Mosser, M.D. 
Surgeon Third Avenue Railway System, New York 


HOSE of us who are called 

upon to make decisions concerning 
malingerers are subject to much criti- 
cism, especially by the laity, as to 
whether we have exercised a sufficient 
degree of fairness to which each indi- 
vidual is entitled before we make our 
final decision. ‘Those who under the 
law are responsible for the results of 
accidents, in the causation of which 
they have had no part, should not be 
subjected to greater burdens than 
those for which they are legally re- 
sponsible. With these points as a 
basis, let me mention the several 
essentials which are necessary in or- 
der to cope better with the subject. 


Wuat Is A MALINGERER? 


Perhaps no better picture can be 
drawn to illustrate this than that of 
the surgical spine, the symptoms and 
complaints of which, as you know, sud- 
denly disappear after the injured re- 
ceives his compensation settlement. 
And right here let me add that there 
is absolutely no doubt that the num- 
ber of malingerers has _ increased, 
both at home and abroad, since com- 
pensation laws have been operative. 

There are two kinds of malinger- 
ing; one which manifests itself fre- 
quently in such cases as fractures or 
strains, or any injury requiring several 
weeks for convalescence; and _ the 
other, the absolute faker, where there 
is an absolute deception on the part 
of the subject of both objective and 
subjective symptoms. In the former 


class are those injured and confined 


in railway accident hospital wards, 
where there has been created a certain 
amount of friendship among them- 
selves, and everything is very com- 
fortable. They have plenty of time to 
play games, to smoke, etc. Under 
these circumstances, they feign all 
manner of symptoms, first, to prolong 
their stay and keep away from work, 
and second, with the idea that they 


may develop a permanent disability, 


eventually collecting more compensa- _ 


tion. 

Some of the artificially created con- 
ditions which pass in review are the 
individuals who deliberately injure 
themselves. Purposely placing the 
hand or foot under the wheels of cars 
is often resorted to. In this, it will 


generally be found that the wounds © 


are right sided, especially if the indi- 
vidual is right handed. A _ further 


_ point is that self-inflicted wounds have 


no bruising connected with them. 
Crutches, spectacles, strappings, truss- 
es, bandages, freshly applied iodine, 
are frequently used to create the ap- 
pearance of disability. Frequent com- 
plaints of malingering are pain and 
hyperesthesia. In this we find that 
the history is unsustained, and ordi- 
nary traits of suffering absent. 

It is impossible to formulate any 
symptoms of this malady. A distinc- 


tion should be drawn between delib- 
erate simulation or exaggeration of 
symptoms, and that which is uncon- 
scious. In the latter variety are those 
who are morbidly solicitous about their 
health, chronic invalids, ete., and I 
have found that persons of intelligence 
and education have more difficulty in 
deceiving, as they are bound to express 
themselves freely. Reticence in these 
matters should arouse suspicion. 

A good way to handle malingerers is 
to let the patient think he is fooling 
you. Give him your sympathy, and 
assist him in exaggerating his symp- 
toms more and more. In other words, 
give him plenty of rope and he will 
soon hang himself. The surest means 
of detecting malingering is to have a 
thorough understanding of the types 
of people who actually do it, the way 
they behave, together with a careful 
consideration of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the case. The vast majority 
of malingerers are those who exag- 
gerate some actual defect, and it is 
the problem of the examiner to decide 
whether the defect complained of is 
of sufficient cause for the individual to 
take the attitude he does. 


THE TREATMENT OF MALINGERING 


In my opinion the treatment of 
malingering is to prevent it. This in 
itself is a problem which to a great 
degree is yet unsolved; but it seems to 
me that the product of our combined 
efforts is the essential element to be 
employed as the panacea against 
deception. 


The Organization of the 
Medical Department 


By J. J. Wymer, M.D. 


Surgeon New Orleans Public Service Company 


HEN an attempt is .made to 
operate a medical department as 
a part of a large corporation many 
things should be borne in mind. For 
instance, the location of the depart- 
ment should be as nearly central as 


possible, or at least in close proximity 


to, if not in the same building as, the 
general offices. Effort should be made 
to get away from excessive outside 
noises and to have large, ventilated and 
well-lighted rooms for all parties con- 
nected with the department. The 
equipment should be as modern as pos- 


sible and all details should be care- 
fully studied out. 

Having completed the office and 
equipment, an introduction of the en- 
tire staff with all chiefs of departments 
should be the next step, so that an ac- 
quaintanceship will exist between every 
working member of the staff and every 
department head. At this meeting a 
brief talk by the chief surgeon, ex- 
plaining in detail the method of exam- 
ination of new employees and why he 
rejects for certain physical conditions, 
will enlighten them and will probably 
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later result in’ a very. close co-ordina- 
tion. In the organization of the medi- 
cal department’ it should be generally 
understood that every new employee, 
regardless of position, shall be referred 
to the medical examiner for examina- 
tion. Subsequent examinations should 
be required of every employee in the 
service at least once every two years, 
and if any defect is found which would 
make an employee a hazard, a careful 
notation should at once be made of it 
on the record and the head of the de- 
partment to which he is attached noti- 
fied. At the same time an opinion 
should be given as to the employee’s 
capability of carrying on in his former 
occupation. 

The medical department should he 
open all day, and after closing hours 
some member on the staff should keep 
in touch with the switchboard to take 
eare of any emergency. At the same 
time the switchboard operator should 
know at the end of each day who will 
be on duty after the closing of the 
office and where he can be found. 

When treating an injured employee 
the company’s physician should try to 
remember that the man probably comes 
because he has been directed by his 
superior to call upon the company’s 
physician for medical or surgical as- 
sistance, and that otherwise he would 
probably seek relief from his family 
physician or some institution. This 
means that every effort should be made 
to render him as free from pain as pos- 
sible, and certainly ‘to have him leave 
the office with a feeling that he has not 
only found a good doctor but at the 
same time a friend. In all subsequent 
visits he should receive the same de- 
gree of courtesy, whether treated by 
the head of the department or his as- 
sistants. 

When it is necessary to send back 
to work a man who is not entirely well 
but is physically qualified to perform 
some labor, he should he told that this 
is being done for his own good and 
that a certain amount of work, forcing 
him to use the injured limb, will be a 
means of his getting 100 per cent re- 
covery, which he probably would not 
get if he remained at home. When the 
department is returning a man not 
physically fit to do full labor, a note 
should be written to his foreman or the 
head of the department, setting forth 
what the man is capable of doing. This 
will help to eliminate any friction 


which may occur between the foreman 
and the employee. 

If the medical department is located 
in a large city, it should not attempt to 
do the work of an old-time practitioner. 
If a man with a foreign body in his 
eye or any other accidental eye injury 
comes for treatment it is better to turn 
him over to an eye specialist, one who 
is known to be capable of handling 
such injuries. The same applies to the 
ear and nose. This may be the means 
also of saving the company doctor con- 
siderable embarrassment, should a 
damage suit result, following termina- 
tion of the case. It,is a good policy to 
X-ray all joint injuries, show the man 
the plate and discuss it with him freely. 
In fracture with displacement, it is well 
to get the skiagraph before the reduc- 
tion, if possible. 

The medical department should make 
periodic sanitary surveys of the prop- 
erties, reporting the physical sanitary 
defects to the general manager, at the 
same time sending a copy of the list of 
such defects to the head of the depart- 
ment. This report should cover build- 
ing, lighting, toilets, urinals, drinking 
founts, disposal of rubbish and drain- 
age. 

At intervals throughout the year, 
lectures should be given to the fore- 
man on first aid and: resuscitation, and 
a heart-to-heart talk on the conserva- 
tion of health of the employee by 
promptly reporting all types of in- 
juries, regardless of how minor they 
may seem at the time of the accident. 
Stress should be laid on the facts that 
in giving first aid the promiscuous use 
of iodine, thrown pell-mell over the in- 
jured member, is not good and is likely 
to cause iodine burns, which are more 
difficult to handle than the original in- 
jury; that loading an abraded surface 
with raw cotton as a first aid measure 
is also bad because it is so difficult to 
remove when the patient reaches. the 
surgeon’s office, and that there are 
other points which the layman con- 
siders good treatment but are decidedly 
bad from a surgical standpoint. 

To handle all personal injury cases, 
which comprise injuries sustained by 
the riding public or track accidents to 
pedestrians, the medical department 
should ascertain the full extent of in- 
jury and advise the’ claim department 
so that a settlement may be made and 
release obtained in cases where the 
company is liable before the claim finds 


its way to a shyster lawyer. The de- 
partment should also assist the com- 
pany attorney in formulating ques- 
tions to ask the expert witness for the 
plaintiff. 

The medical department should 
further examine any employee who is 
sent to the office by the head of another 
department’ to determine if the em- 
ployee is capable of performing the 
work assigned to him. This need is 
occasionally brought about by em- 
ployees complaining that the work as- 
signed to them is too heavy and that 
they are physically unfitted to do it. 
When an employee finds or knows his 
inability to do the work assigned to 
him will probably result in a call at 
the office of the medical department, 
and if he is unable to fool the doctors, 
he will think twice, and the result will 
be better co-operation between the men 
and the heads of the departments. 

The writer is of the opinion that all 
personal injuries should be taken care 
of by some member of the staff. But 
no attempt should be made to treat the 
injured individual other than giving 
him first aid, if the company physician 
happens to be the first one to see him. 
The injured individual should then be 
advised to employ his family physician, 
and it might be well in some instances 
to learn who the family physician is, 
so as to be able to communicate di- 
rectly with him. This method of pro- 
cedure unquestionably will make the 
general practitioner feel more kindly 
disposed toward the company, and in 
the event that he sees the case first it 
will be less difficult to obtain informa- 
tion from him concerning the injury 
and also his permission to examine the 
patient. 

Another reason for not continuing in 
the treatment of the injured individual 
is the likeliness of the courts or juries 
to attach liability to the company at 
times when no liability exists. 

The writer does not believe that the 
system used by some companies of 
having a number of doctors of a dis- 
trict appointed and to have one see the 
case for the company is as good as a 
medical staff. The argument against 
district doctors is that the company in- 
curs the enmity of many physicians 
living in the same district, and they 
make it exceedingly difficult for the 
company to get any information on 
the case. It is not advisable to pay for 
any information which the doctor is 
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willing to furnish, because bought in- 
formation is not worth much when held 
before court or jury? 

When medical information is ob- 
tained for the claim department from 
another physician it is well to quote 
that physician’s statement verbatim, 
then, if it does not agree with that of 
the company’s physician, it would be 
well for him to render his opinion on 
a separate piece of paper, marked 
confidential. 

It is not desirable to have regular 
specialists on a company medical 
staff. A better plan is to have a work- 
ing agreement with as many as pos- 
sible in the city in which the company 
operates, to see cases sent to them and 
render opinions. The testimony of such 
a specialist in open court has consider- 
ably more weight than if he was at- 
tached to the company’s medical de- 


partment. The services of the 
specialists should be only for the ex- 
amination and opinion and should not 
include treatment. 

» X-ray examinations may be made in 
the office of the medical department, 
if it is provided with proper equipment, 
and in cases of personal injury, the 
negative should be carefully marked 
at the time the plate was taken, so that 
there will not be the slightest question 
as to identification of the plate if it 
has to be presented in court. Should 
the personal injury case terminate in 
damage suit it is always well to have 
the plate studied by one or more inde- 
pendent radiologists and their written 
opinions submitted to the company’s 
attorney. The radiologists should be 
advised, at. such a time, that they may 
be required to give testimony in open 
court upon their findings. 


Periodical Re-examinations 


By Ernest W. Miller, M.D. 
Chief Surgeon the Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Company 


ERIODIC re-examinations should 

be undertaken from the standpoint 
of the benefit to the individual, whether 
made for the corporation, a_ benefit 
association or by an individual phy- 
sician as a purely personal professional 
matter, since improvement in the phy- 
sical wellbeing of each individual as a 
cog in the wheel of industry will mean 
added efficiency to any industry. 

Physical examination for employ- 
ment has become quite universal among 
larger industries. The ~Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Company has 
for twelve years, to my personal 
knowledge, required physical examina- 
tion for employment of all trainmen, 
and I am told that such examinations 
date back approximately 20 years. A 
definite amount of work has been done 
on re-examination, but not in any suffi- 
cient amount to warrant tabulation of 
statistics. 

The physical re-examination of em- 
ployees may be divided into (1) the 
scope of the examination, (2) the 
analysis of the findings, and (3) the 
disposition of the defective. 

The scope of the medical examination 
should not present any possibilities of 
argument, yet many so-called thorough 


physical examinations are frequently 
cursory affairs, and the individual who 
has submitted himself to examination 
leaves the office of the physician with 
a feeling of false security. As chief 
surgeon of the Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Light Company, with an em~- 
ployed personnel of over 5,000-and a 
well-organized Employees’ Mutual 
Benefit Association, we have possibili- 
ties of knowing more about the physi- 
cal wellbeing of our employees than 
some concerns which have undertaken 
systematic periodic re-examinations. 
The close personal contact of the medi- 
cal department with the employed per- 
sonnel has been for some years past 
a source of great gratification to me. 
We learned very early in the existence 
of our benefit association that pre- 
ventive medicine could best be prac- 
ticed by taking medical care to the 
individual rather than permitting the 
individual to seek medical care, and by 
this means alone the days disability per 
member per year were reduced 50 per 
cent during the first three years of the 
operation of our benefit association. 
Our next great step has been the ex- 
tension of medical and surgical serv- 
ice to the members of families of our 


employees. Frequently through this 
channel have we been given informa- 
tion concerning incipiencies of condi- 
tions which might have been most 
difficult to determine by physical ex- 
amination. This contention is borne 
out by the marked reduction of days 
disability per member per year, since 
the introduction of preventive medicine 
to the members and the medical and 
surgical service to families of married 
employees. I do not in any way wish 
to detract from the advantages of 
physical re-examination, but merely 
cite the possibilities of the plan of pro- 
cedure as we have developed it. 

If any corporation is to undertake 
physical re-examination, every known 
means of diagnosis must be available. 
Not many years since a physical ex- 
amination could have been called com- 
plete which today would be considered 
less than cursory. A complete history, 
in my opinion, is as essential as a 
thorough physical examination. In 
suspected cases, the X-ray examination 
would be paramount. Obscure gastro- 
intestinal cases, as well as chest cases, 
must necessarily be fluroscoped and 
plated. Many cases would require a 
blood Wasserman and some cases both 
blood and spinal Wasserman. Routine 
urinalysis need not be mentioned 
seriously, since no examination would 
be complete without both chemical and 
miscroscopic urinalysis. Examination 
of the teeth must be made in the light 
of our knowledge of focal infection, and 
in doubtful cases the examination 
should be referred to a dentist, who in 
turn may demand dental X-ray, dental 
transillumination, or any other modern 
means of dental diagnosis. 

The history in any given case may 
lead us to some premature conclusion, 
which can be substantiated or disin- 
tegrated by the clinical and laboratory 
examination. Too often are we misled 
by the history of a case and often in- 
fluenced in our physical examination, as 
well_as our conclusions. 

My early experience in the industrial 
medical world was among foreigners, 
with whom I could scarcely converse at 
all, and physical examination with all 
the means at my command at that time 
for diagnosis were necessary. I have 
always felt that this early training 
made for better final results to the 
patient, since it was necessary for me 
to make all examinations with an ab- 
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solutely open mind and uninfluenced by 
any history. However, with the added 
advantages of laboratories, X-rays, 
etc., I believe it is an easier matter for 
the medical man of today to make phy- 
sical examinations without prejudice 
and without being influenced toward 
any one pathological condition which 
he may suspect from the history. 


THe ANALYSIS OF THE FINDINGS 


Subsequent to a complete physical 
examination, supplemented by all the 
diagnostic adjuncts, we have a second 
problem which confronts us, namely, 
that of the analysis of the findings of 
the examinations. It would be wholly 
unfair to the examining physician or 
to the patient to draw a snapshot con- 
clusion as to the findings. 

My plan of procedure subsequent to 
examination of a group of employees 
would be to have each case carefully 
analyzed in conference between the ex- 
amining physician, the surgeon in 
charge of the corporation, and in many 
instances, the added knowledge of the 
individual in charge of personnel rela- 
tions. Needless to say that the chief 
surgeon of any corporation of size can- 
not make the routine physical ex- 
aminations, but his experience should 
lend itself in conference to the findings 
of the examining physician for a final 
determination of the existing condi- 
tions. At this time the character of the 
work of the individual should be con- 
sidered and his home conditions should 
be understood, since too often condi- 
tions which on the face of them seem 
to be purely physical are the results of 
home cond:tions, financial worries or 
other matters which no medical history 
would necessarily bring forth. The 
habits of the man which should be in- 
corporated in the history may well be 
studied in conference. This is espe- 
cially true of our younger employees, 
as we are quite thoroughly familiar 
with the habits, etc., of our older em- 
ployees. 

One of the most difficult conditions 
to analyze, in my experience, has been 
what is so frequently called “man 
failure.” I have never been able sat- 
isfactorily to dissect or analyze this 
particular condition. Men who have 
gone along for years as trusted em- 
ployees in our public utility, whose ac- 
cident record has been clear, whose 
physical condition has been excellent 
and whose home surroundings, we have 
every reason to believe, are of the best, 
now and then have a bad accident, 
which after the most careful analysis 
has been attributed to “man failure.” 

In dealing with public utility em- 
ployees a factor which plays a large 
part not only in our own physical well- 
being but also in the safeguarding of 
the patrons of a public utility is the 
“human element.” This human ele- 
ment may be a pathological condition, 
and I shall be very much pleased if 
some one will assist me in the proper 
analysis of the physical findings in any 
given case, so that I may be able to 
determine the existing human element 
in any given individual. 

It may be true that in respect to the 
problems presented by “man failure” 
and “human element” it will be found 
of large importance to make use of 
the social facts which can be con- 
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tributed by the personnel relation rep- 
resentative, by foremen and by others 
who have intelligent knowledge of the 
habits and living conditions of those 
who present such problems. 


THE DISPOSITION OF THE DEFECTIVE 


Having carefully analyzed the re- 
sults and findings of the physical ex- 
aminations, the most serious problem of 
all confronts us for solution. Public 
utilities must be operated, and, with 
all the regulations which surround us, 
it is sometimes quite difficult to main- 
tain operation. Doubtless there are 
many employees who are working daily 
with a full knowledge of their condi- 
tion and of the fact that their em- 
ployment is a serious drawback to their 
physical recuperation, yet in many in- 
stances their family at home, or other 
conditions, make demands which spur 
them on to greater activities, in order 
to cope with the complexities of our 
life of today. 

All of us who have had experience 
of any length have met this problem, 
knowing full well that it is to the best 
advantage of the given individual to 
cease work entirely, yet he pleads for 
an opportunity to maintain his posi- 
tion in the industrial and social world. 
Change of employment from one field to 
another looks simple on the face of it, 
yet too much change seriously hampers 
the effective and efficient operation of 
any public utility. With unlimited 
means and unlimited men, there are 
many theoretical dispositions of this 
problem, but a practical disposition is 
one which I am not in a position to 
offer for its complete solution. One 
individual, or two individuals, can be 
easily disposed of, but it is safe to say 
that 2 per cent of the employees of al- 
most any concern should not be allowed 
to work for a given period of time, 
subsequent to any thorough re-exam- 
ination, and in all probability from 5 
per cent to 10 per cent would be ma- 
terially benefited by a change in 
occupation. 3 

It seems to me clear, however, that 
the disposition of defectives will be ma- 
terially easier as accurate knowledge 
concerning their physical conditions is 
developed through periodic health ex- 
aminations. Surely, with such increas- 
ing knowledge, at least the intelligent 
employees concerned can be the more 
readily convinced of their own personal 
interest to accept suitable changes in 


their employment. In other words, the - 


educational methods to be adopted may 
be more clearly indicated by such ex- 
tensive and accurate knowledge than 
could be the case without the informa- 
tion gained by such periodic re-exam- 
inations. 

I am certain from my own personal 
experience that cold-blooded, blunt de- 
cision in any given case will result 
only in a deleterious effect upon any 
well-organized medical department of 
an industry, until such time as the 
employed personnel has been  suffi- 
ciently educated to understand the full 
meaning of re-examination and _ to 
realize fully the benefits to be derived 
therefrom and further education has 
been undertaken to dispose satisfac- 
torily of conditions which may be dis- 
covered through such re-examination. 

It is most natural that subsequent to 
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re-examination of any group, in the 


event of change of occupation or re- — 


quest to cease work even temporarily, 
the reflection of the individual in ques- 
tion will rest on none other than the 
head of the medical department, 
whether ' the individual be advised of 
the condition which exists and the 
benefits to be derived by cessation of 
work or change in occupation by the 
head of his immediate department, the 
chief executive of the given company 
or the head of the medical department 
itself. The unthinking and uneducated 
individual immediately reflects his con- 
dition upon the results of the physical 
examination of’the medical department. 


I am heartily in accord with any | 


complete physical re-examination which 
may be instituted, provided all of the 
means of diagnosis are available, pro- 
vided sufficient time can be given to the 
analysis of the findings and provided 
sufficient education is, forthcoming to 
make voluntary examination and dis- 
position of defectives a popular pro- 
cedure with the employed personnel of 
any industry. 


Hospital Associations 


By H. M. Bascom, M.D. — 


Chief Surgeon Illinois Power & Light 
Corporation, Peoria, Ill. 


CCIDENTS, industrial diseases, sick 
benefits, health insurance and 
compensation acts demand that the 
managers of all operating companies 
pay close attention to the physical con- 
ditions of their employees. Examina- 
tions of applicants for employment 
will save many dollars in claims later. 
Re-examinations are necessary in rail- 
way work, especially for sight and 
hearing. 

The organization of hospital associa- 
tions helps to keep the management in 
touch with the employees, so that loss 
of time can be averted. After review- 
ing the work of a good many hospital 
associations, we are more than satisfied 
with the Illinois Power & Light Hospi- 
tal Association, organized by the Illinois 
Traction System for its several prop- 
erties seventeen year ago, and now 
operating over all the properties of the 
lilinocis Power & Light Corporation, 
having over 3,800 members, and con- 
stantly increasing. The employees con- 
tribute each month to the association, 
paying 1 per cent of the first $100 of 
wages and % per cent of all amounts 
above $100, with a maximum of $3.50 
a month. All the employees of the 
Illinois Power & Light Corporation and 
Ulinois Traction, Ine., are eligible to 
membership in the association, exam- 


ination having been made before em-_ 


ployment. 

There are two separate features to 
membership, namely, medical and sur- 
gical benefit, and death benefit and 
total disability fund. The former pro- 
vides for care in case of sickness or 
injuries received while not on duty; 
the latter provides $1,000 in case of 
death or total disability. The medical 
and surgical benefits of the association 
include (a) medical treatment with 
medicine during sickness, (b) hospital 
treatment when deemed necessary by 
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a regular hospital association phy- 
sician or surgeon, by reason of sick- 
ness or of accident not covered by a 
compensation act, (c) surgical treat- 
ment when necessary by reason of 
‘sickness or accident not covered by a 
compensation act. This is in addition 
to any amount the employee might re- 
ceive from usual compensation for such 
disability. 

No payment is made for time lost 
during sickness, and the local phy- 
sician determines the ability of the 
employee to return to work. 

The results obtained from such 
associations are many. The average 
employee fears loss of employment, 
sickness and poverty of old age. Sta- 
tistics show that 95 per cent of work- 
men are dependent at 66 years of age. 
Membership in the association brings 
the employee and employer nearer to- 
gether. A satisfied employee is a bet- 
ter workman and less liable to acci- 
dent than one who worries all the 
_ time. If in case of sickness he knows 
he will be provided for and some one 
is looking after his health he will be 
fewer days off the payroll. The labor 
turnover will also be less. The death 
benefit and total disability provide a 
fair amount to him for the future. 

We make contracts with local hospi- 
tals instead of operating our own, be- 
lieving it is for the benefit of the em- 
ployee and any one injured on our 
right-of-way to be transferred at once 
to the nearest hospital. 


Pelvic Fractures 


By J. A. Watis, M.D. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


HIS subject is of growing’ impor- 

tance by reason of present traffic 
conditions. It divides itself into two 
general classifications, i.e., fractures 
of one part of the pelvic bone, without 
loss of the weight-bearing pelvic ring, 
and fractures of bones, with loss of 
the pelvic ring support. Both bring 
about instant complete disability, pain, 
deformity and shock. 

The cause of pelvic fractures may 
be direct violence from a blow, or 
crushing injuries, such as automobile 
accidents, train or street car accidents, 
or it may be indirect violence such as 
a fall from a height, this violence 
transmitting through the thighs. The 
treatments recommended are: (1) 
Swathe with sling on Bradford frame, 
(2) long wooden splint from asilla 
to heel, (3) Bradford frame and weight 
extension, and (4) wiring, where com- 
minuted with great deformity. 

The following conclusions may be 
added: (1) That we are prone to ex- 
pect discouraging results; (2) that 
_ disability periods given in these cases 
both total and partial are too long; 
(3) the most important point to my 
mind is that in an examination of a 
patient’s terminal X-ray picture. We 
are prone to be guided by the amount 
of callous formation at the site of the 
fracture in gaging the firmness of 
union, losing sight of the fact that not 
much callous is thrown out in this 
region, and union is a great deal firmer 
than the picture as taken would in- 
dicate. ; 
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Co-operative Industrial 
Hospitalization 


By Frederick S. Macy, M.D. 


HE progress of civilization has 

been marked more by increased 
consideration on the part of the 
fortunate for the unfortunate than by 
any other one characteristic, and the 
tendency is growing to accept as an 
article of social faith a belief that those 
who have are under a certain obligation 
to foster the welfare of those who have 
not. Charity is beginning to mean not 
mere tolerance and giving, but the con- 
servation of human energy, emotional, 
material and spiritual, and implies no 
shame, for there is no man who is not 
an object of it. 

Probably the greatest necessity at 
present is the strictly industrial hospi- 
tal. There are comparatively few 
workmen who can afford to pay from 
$25 to $100 a week for private service, 
or even the modest sum demanded for 
a bed in a ward. When the workman 
is ill his pay stops, generally, not only 
because of the necessity that drives his 
employer but because of the fact that 
otherwise many men would never be 
well enough to work at all. The em- 
ployee who first weakens and then 
falters drives on until utter incapacity 
or constant pain forces him to a 
physician. Probably he has waited too 
long, but the rent had to be paid and 
the children fed and clothed, and he 
worked as long as his hands would 
answer to his will. In the meantime, 
his savings for a home or the education 
of his children are drawn upon for the 


.supply of daily needs in addition to the 


cost of illness. Often the end of the 
hopelessly ill, is the charity ward, the 
publie aid societies, the street and the 
poorhouse. The general public may 
think these are extremely rare cases. 
The social service department of every 
corporation knows they are not. 

This is where the strictly industrial 
hospital comes in; not as a complete 
solution for all problems, but as a step 
toward it. The necessity for it implies 
neither incompetence nor uncharitable- 
ness on the part of other hospitals and 
the medical profession. The industrial 
hospital would supplement both, work- 
ing with them instead of against them. 
It would minimize the drain of free 
wards upon the slender purses of 
hospitals in general, which are so 


* seldom self-supporting that when one 


is it becomes an object of curiosity. 
On the other hand, the workman who 
could afford to pay for hospital treat- 
ment and preferred to go to some other 
than the industrial hospital could still 
do so. 

Many corporations are already doing 
a great deal in this direction. The 
company which I have the honor to 
represent, as one example, conducts 
dispensary service for the care of both 
disease and injury. It employs a staff 
of physicians to visit and treat em- 
ployees ill at home if such care is 
desired. It co-operates with family 
physicians and hospitals. In spite of 
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receivership and adverse municipal con- 
ditions, it has spent enormous sums 
annually in sheer gratuities to em- 
ployees, pensioners and families. Yet 
the misery and want that still daily 
appeal to it are financially beyond the 
power of its most generous impulses 
to relieve. 

Even very large corporations have 
had to abandon hospitals of the con- 
ventional plan and scope after actually 
operating them because of the expense. 
But those of us who have had experi- 
ence in hospital management know that 
the greater the number of occupied 
beds, if other factors are equal, the 
less the proportionate overhead is, and 
it is not unlikely that a hospital com- 
parable with the best and even pre- 
pared to assume at least a portion of 
the tremendous burden of civilization 
that this proposal contemplates could 
be adequately supported by the co- 
operation of several companies, for not 
only would the cost of maintenance 
diminish proportionately as the number 
of occupied beds increased, but the 
available resources should increase in a 
greater ratio than the number of 
patients. 

Such a co-operative industrial hospi- 
tal could supply medical and surgical 
service to the employees of the co- 
operating concerns and possibly of 
their families, could study industrial 
diseases and injuries with the aim of re- 
ducing compensation losses and increas- 
ing the profits of production, could ex- 
amine applicants for employment and 
re-examine all employees at suitable 
intervals and could care for crippled 
and pensioned employees possibly at a 
colony or camp in the country. 

Outside of the contributions from 
member corporations for the support 
of such an institution, there are the 
following possible sources of revenue: 
Regular hospital rates to be paid by 
members for the care of their com- 
pensation cases admitted to hospital or 
camp; such fees as could justly be 
collected for the care of employees’ 
dependents, if they preferred this hospi- 


- tal to others or if necessity forced them 


to it; fees for hospital care paid by 
benevolent orders in the case of em- 
ployees who belonged to them; returns, 
if any, from agriculture and other 
activities of the vocational camp; dona- 
tions, and the profits of “drives,’’ as in 
the case of other hospitals. 

Nothing a corporation could possibly 
do in any other way could gain for it 
such a large measure of public con- 
fidence and good will, even affection, as 
identity with such an enterprise would 
bring it. Nothing could so enhance the 
standard of loyalty and general excel- 
lence of its employees, or bind them as 
firmly to it in time of stress. As for 
science, such an institution would do 
far more toward standardizing indus- 
trial medicine as a specialty than any 
college or school could ever do. As far 
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as the community is concerned, it would 
furnish a stronger guarantee against — 
strike disorders and anarchy than any 
other single influence. 

Perhaps the ideal could never be 
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attained. The best that could be done 
might be only the subletting of a ward 
in a pre-existing hospital. But the 
ideal is an admirable objective, whether 
jt be in matters of relief or in doing. 


Medical Survey of Employees 


By Alden Coffey, M.D. 
Chief Surgeon Northern Texas Traction Company, Fort Worth, Tex. 


LTHOUGH in the past we have 

always had a very rigid entrance 
physical examination on the Northern 
Texas Traction Company, and have 
rendered medical and surgical treat- 
ment to the employees to the best of 
our ability, we have occasionally found 
some of them suffering with a disease 
that could have been diagnosed earlier 
and probably responded to treatment 
better. We have also found that quite 
a few employees are not prone to 
consult any doctor so long as they do 
not suffer pain or are not incapac- 
itated for work. There are perhaps 
other good reasons, but the above were 
sufficient to incite us to begin our first 
medical survey this year. 

The percentage of our finding, as 
shown in the accompanying table, may 
seem to be rather large, or perhaps we 
have not been as thorough in our en- 
trance examination as we should have 
been, but we believe that our percent- 
age is about the average. : 

To make a proper medical survey 
of employees of a street car company 
we mean to make an individual study 
of every employee regardless of what 
position he may occupy. This is im- 
portant in order that we may arrive 
at an average of each ailment that 
affects the men as a whole, or affects 
employees of different departments, or 
to determine if there is an occupational 
disease among them due to their 
environments or work. Again, by this 
survey we are able to determine the 
loss of time of each individual and 
what we can do to prevent it. 

The classification we have arranged 
is as follows: 


Class A, men without defects or diseases. 


Class B, defects or diseases of slight im- 
portance, 


Class C, defects or diseases which handi- 


cap them temporarily and should be cor- 
rected. 


Class D, defects or diseases which handi- 


cap them permanently but still able to 
work. 


Class E, defects or diseases which render 
them unfit for work. 

Class A is self-explanatory, and in 
this class we find very few, as will be 
shown later in the figures of our 
survey. 

Class B are those with diseases of 
slight importance, such as bad teeth, 
enlarged tonsils, slight varicocele, 
slight defects in hearing and vision, 
relaxed inguinal rings, slight varicose 
veins. In our survey we find the 
largest per cent in this class. This 
we believe is due to our strict entrance 
examination and follow-up system of 
medical attention during the past fif- 
teen years, in spite of the fact that our 
average age this year is 44 in com- 
parison to an average age of 37 or 
less during the past five years. 

In Class C we place those men who 


are suffering with acute troubles which 
temporarily renders them unfit for 
service and which are readily amenable 
to correction. This will include acute 
tonsillitis, crystatis, acute conjunc- 
tivitis, acute food poisoning, boils, 
abscesses, bone felons, bad pyorrhea, 
acute appendicitis, skin diseases and 
venereal troubles. In this class we 
will add moderate defects and slight 
injuries such as hernias, burns, simple 
fractures, lacerations and contusions. 

In Class D are found diseases of 
more importance, on account of their 
being permanent in the individual. 
This also includes those diseases of an 
insidious nature which gain a foothold 
before their presence is apparent to 
the individual. Some are as follows: 
Bright’s disease, diabetes, symptomless 
heart disease, hypertension or high 
blood pressure, chronic stomach or in- 
testinal troubles, tuberculosis and such 
defects as bad hernias. 

The last class, or Class E, takes in 
diseases or defects that render them 
unfit for work, and in that we place 
those men who are suffering with any 
of the above diseases or conditions in 
an advanced stage, mental disease such 
as insanity, and diseases and condi- 
tions incident to old age. In our sur- 
vey there occurred only two in this 
class, and they of course were relieved 
from duty permanently. One was due 
to insanity and the other to senility. 


DEPARTMENT HEADS EXAMINED FIRST 


In attempting a medical survey of 
this character the first and most im- 
portant requisite is co-operation on 
the part of the men and officials of the 
company. It is a matter of education 
particularly on the employees’ part, 
because there are always a certain few 
who are suspicious of any activities 
sponsored by the officials of the com- 
pany. They will think, perhaps, that 
the company is trying to arrive at 
their true condition so they may be 
replaced by others, but such action was 
never contemplated in this survey. In 
overcoming this and other objections 
which were raised we carried on an 
educational campaign before beginning 
the actual physical examinations. This 
was accomplished by a series of meet- 
ings of the heads of the different 
departments, at which the plan was 
fully outlined by the officials and the 
members of the medical department. 
It was then carried to the men in open 
meetings, the plan fully explained, the 
individual personal benefits to be 
derived therefrom, and their hearty co- 
operation was evidenced in a very 
gratifying manner by the number tak- 
ing the examinations. | 


The men were taken by departments, 


the heads of departments being exam- 
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ined first, and an effort was made to 
impress them with the thoroughness 
and importance of such an examina- 
tion, so that they in turn would “sell” 
the idea to the men under them. In 
the examination, the men were admit- 
ted, registered and sent to the labora- 
tory, where a complete blood count and 
a routine urinalysis were done. Fol- 
lowing this the eye, ear, nose and 
throat specialist carried out his exam- 
ination and on his special form entered 
his finding. Finally the general phys- 
ical examination, including a complete 
family and personal history, was car- 
ried out and a record made on con- 
venient form; which can always be 
referred to for after-treatment. 

In the nearly 400 men examined, we 
found 1,092 defects or diseases, or 3.03 
defects per man, as follows: 


Nose and throat 
Digestive system 


Hars 
Miscellaneous hernia 
Mouth t 
Cardio vascular 
Genito urinary 
Skin 
Respitory Birr 
Mutilations and deformities... . 
Nervous system - 
It is iftteresting to note that 46.5 
per cent of these defects were found 
by the eye, ear, nose and throat de- 
partment, 3 per cent by the laboratory 
and the other 50.5 per cent by the gen- 
eral physical examination. Although 
only 8 per cent of these were brought 
out by the laboratory, this department 
should not be underestimated, as the 
most serious diseases are usually dis- 
covered in the laboratory. 
The examination as conducted showed 
the men to be in the following classes, 
as given below: 


Now oh wwe 


Per Cent 
Class A. Meni Renate 2.2 
GIA SS: increment spaeteyees 45.5 
CASS © Ularsecieonsvastene 43.3 
Class AD aaa teraneenene 8.5 
Glass iu: | iisehh arene 5 


We consider this a very excellent 
showing on account of the age of the | 
men examined, as referred to earlier: 
in the paper. 

The number of deaths during the 
past five years has been 14, with the 
following causes: Bright’s 4; tuber- 
culosis, 3; cancer stomach, 2; apoplexy, 
2; spinal menengitis, 1; acute indiges- 
tion, 1; murder, 1. 

It is very readily seen that the first 
four diseases, which were responsible 
for eleven deaths, might have been pre- 
vented, or at least the disease held in 
check and life prolonged, had there 
been a comprehensive survey 5 or 10 
years ago. This point can be shown 
by the fact that our examination 
showed there were 3.3 per cent with 
nephritis in a stage which can be 
benefited by treatment and which is 
now under treatment, also we found 
0.6 per cent with active tuberculosis, 
0.6. per cent with suspected turbercu- 
losis. Hypertension or high blood 
pressure showed 7.8 per cent. In a few 
years from now probably the same 
number of men would die or be beyond 
treatment. 


This paper concludes those presented 
at the medical and surgical session of 
the Claims’ convention. Papers pre- 
sented at other sessions appear on the 
following pages. 
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Automobile Hazards 


By Charles B. Hardin 
; General Claim Agent United Railways Company of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 
In St. Louis Street Car Accidents with Automobiles Have More 
than Doubled in Five Years—Courts Are Getting Farther 
Away from the Doctrine of Imputed Negligence 


13,730 accidents reported, of which 

4,698, or 34.22 per cent, were with 
automobiles. In the year of 1923 we 
_ had a total of 25,349 accidents reported, 
of which 12,609, or 49.74 per cent, were 
with automobiles. You will note an 
automobile increase of 12.76 per cent 
of our total. Many other claims men 
reported a similar condition. Thus you 
see it is a very live subject with us. 

How to combat this hazard is upper- 
most in our minds. Most of our 
trouble comes from four sources. First, 
the partly or wholly intoxicated driver. 
Second, the under age driver. Third, 
the Saturday afternoon and Sunday 
driver. Fourth, the physically disabled 
driver. i 

The first class mentioned can best be 
reached by the enactment of proper 
laws and the _ strict enforcements 
thereof. The second class needs proper 
educational work among the parents. 
We should inform them of the law, for 
many of them are ignorant of it, and 
hold before them the sureness of punish- 
ment of their offsprings if a. violation 
is detected. The active co-operation 
of the police department, the news- 
papers, the safety councils, can be en- 
listed in this laudable work. 

The third class congest and “infest” 
our thoroughfares on the first and last 
days of the week, and not being ex- 
perienced by daily driving and thus not 
capable of proper actions when an 
emergency arises, load us up on Mon- 
day mornings with an unusual number 
of catastrophies involving not only the 
chauffeur but his family and very often 
his neighbor’s family. 

The fourth class is likewise very 
numerous. Unless there is a statute 
regulation requiring a certification of 
ability which is based upon a careful 
physical examination, we have no relief 
from this cause. We should advocate 
the enactment of such a statute in our 
various states and should watch its 
enforcement. The examination should 
be a thorough physical and mental one. 
I have added “mental”? because some 
persons who own and _ operate 'auto- 
mobiles, are not mentally balanced. I 
know of one man living in our city 
who is subject to epilepsy, yet he drives 
an automobile and has had one fatal 
accident. We have no legal way of 
keeping him off the streets. 

Our greatest “hazard” is the cross- 
ing accident. Arkansas has recently 
enacted a law requiring motorists to 
“stop, look and listen,” at all railroad 
grade crossings, and as a result of a 
safety conference in Ohio recently a 
somewhat similar law will be proposed 
at the coming session of that state’s 


LE THE year 1918 my company had 


*Abstract of paper before the annual con- 
vention of the American Electric Railway 
Claims Association, Atlantic City, N. J., 
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Legislature. Another serious hazard 
is the “parking hazard.” The ideal 
remedy is prohibition of all parking in 
the congested district and on busy car 
line streets between the hours 7 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. 

With the large increase in the auto- 
mobile accidents comes a corresponding 
increase in litigation. At present al- 
most 37 per cent of our litigation 
arises out of automobile accidents. In 
the year 1918, 14 per cent of the money 
we paid to obtain all classes of releases 
went to automobilists, while in 1923, 
29 per cent was so expended. The in- 


‘crease in damage litigation has caused 


an increase in trial courts to hear the 
same, and our Appellate Courts are 
crowded, resulting in the appointment 
of commissioners or the adoption of 
other makeshifts to assist the regular 
judges. What is the result? An in- 
ferior quality of production, of course, 
consisting of inaccurate and ill con- 
sidered opinions not in harmony with 
the law as expounded in prior decisions 
and leaving us in a state of uncertainty 


what to do and increasing our ex- 
penses enormously. 

We seem to be getting farther and 
farther away from the doctrine of im- 
puted negligence in our jurisdiction. 
Our courts have even gone so far as 
to hold that the contributory negligence 
of the chauffeur cannot be imputed to 
the owner of the automobile in a suit 
filed on his behalf for recovery of dam- 
age to his automobile if the chauffeur 
was not acting as the agent of the 
owner or was not cn the owner’s busi- 
ness at the time the damage was suf- 
fered; that the status of the owner and 
chauffeur is that of bailor and bailee, 
and in the absence of knowledge of the 
inefficiency of the bailee in his use of 
the automobile the bailor can assume 
that the bailee will conduct himself 
carefully and prudently. See Stoeckle 
vs. St. Louis & Hannibal R.R. Co., 258 
Southwest, 58. 

We must recognize the fact that the 
automobile as a pleasure and business 
vehicle is here to stay, and that the 
saturation point has not been reached, 
so we will see our streets and roads 
more congested for some time to come. 
Therefore, it is our duty to increase 
our efforts along the lines of safety, 
work with and among our co-employ- 
ees, work with the constituted authori- 
ties for law enforcement and support 
liberally and work with the various 
safety councils. While we cannot hope 
to eliminate the automobile “hazard” 
through these various channels we will 
be able to lessen it. 


Automobile Hazards Discussed 


By Harrah K. Bennett 
Safety Manager United Electric Railways, Providence, R. I. 


Automobile Parking in Congested Streets, Careless Operation at 
Cross Streets and Incompetent Drivers Are Conspicuous 
Hazards, Suggestions to Reduce Danger Offered 


HE Rhode Island registration of 
automobiles rose from 16,362 in 
1915 to 108,160 in 1924. The use of 

city streets as garages is one “hazard” 
that must be eliminated. In the city 
of Providence, on the principal street, 
a one-way street, parking is allowed on 
both sides while in the center is a car 
line. Imagine how fast traffic pro- 
ceeds. Add to all this the fact that 
through the business section serving 
the principal stores, the width of the 
street averages 24 ft. and what a pic- 
ture of confusion confronts us. With 
a 60-minute restriction of parking, 
which is openly violated, the picture 
does not clear. On June 17, 1924, the 
revision of the city ordinance went into 
effect and provided, among other regu- 
lations, an all-rolling period between 
the hours of 4 and 6:30 on the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares of that city. Pre- 
vious to this, automobiles were entirely 
excluded from certain streets. The re- 
sult of this has been that there is a 
great dimunition of traffic congestion 
at several points, one prime feature at- 
tained.in the all-rolling scheme being 
that vehicle and street car traffic 
travel, in nearly all instances, in the 


same direction, there being few places 
where one class of traffic is going 
against the other. 

One great “hazard” is that vehicles 
entering from a right-hand intersection 
have the right of way. By no stretch 
of the imagination can I conceive a 
more dangerous rule. Parking at 
corners, parking just around a curve of 
a street railway track in another street, 
allowing automobiles to pass on the 
left of electric cars on streets having 
one or two tracks in the center of the 
highway, are also dangerous “hazards.” 

The intoxicated individual who used 
to “blow out the gas” but now “steps 
on it,” unregistered cars, unlicensed 
drivers and drivers under age have also 
added to the colossal growth of the 
automobile menace. 

As to the point of saturation in this 
industry, statisticians agree that there 
are between 24,000,000 and 25,000,000 
families in the United States at the 
present time, but common sense says 
that every family in the United States 


+Abstract of formal discussion before the 
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cannot own a car. Statistics also show, 
there are only 225,000 people in the 
country who have incomes of $10,000 a 
year or better, and few people getting 
less than $10,000 a year can afford to 
keep two cars. The writer assumes 
that the highest estimate of saturation, 
therefore, is somewhat under 25,000,- 
000, but more conservative persons have 
placed it at 16,000,000. 

All this leads to the important ques- 
tion of how we can best keep a step 
ahead in so far as accidents are con- 
cerned in order that, although the 
motor vehicle may increase materially, 
the accidents and fatalities may de- 
crease. To my mind, the street rail- 
ways must co-operate with every 
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agency that is working for the preven- 
tion of accidents. Each locality should 
solve its own problems, generally 
speaking, but there should be standard- 
ized recommendations looking to this 
end. The six traffic suggestions which 
are recommendéd by the traffic plan- 
ning and safety committee of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce are worthy of serious considera- 
tion by every committee. They are: 
(1) ‘Deprive the careless motorists of 
their automobiles, (2) instructions in 
wet weather driving, (8) appoint traffic 
administrators, (4) better guardian- 
ship of children, (5) adjust headlights 
properly and (6) keep records of fatal- 
ity causes. 


Railway Crossing Accidents’ 
By H. A. Rowe 


Chairman Committee on Prevention of Highway Crossing Accidents 
American Railway Association 


In Spite of Their Right-of-Way, Railways Have a Responsi- 


bility to Do What They Can to Make Crossings Safe 
—Helpful Suggestions Made 


home among you as my early 

experience as a claim man was 
obtained on the Brooklyn Heights 
Railway. Our street railways had 
crossing problems then, but of vastly 
different character. Our claim dis- 
bursements at that time for crossing 
accidents were but a moiety of today’s. 

Let us start off with an understand- 
ing of what we mean by a crossing 
accident. It is my conception we are 
referring to collisions between vehicles 
operated upon rails by a duly fran- 
chised carrier for hire, and travelers 
either pedestrian or vehicular upon a 
public highway intersecting the tracks 
of the carrier. 

Primarily man by the repetition of 
numberless footfalls prepared the 
beaten path for his convenience in 
going from place to place. The use 
of beasts of burden, the invention of 
the wheel, the development of the cart, 
wagon and coach, demanded improve- 
ments and extensions of his beaten 
path, resulting in roads and highways 
without number. 

The past century gave us probably 
the greatest of all useful inventions— 
the steam engine—and man was 
obliged for its development and _ his 
personal protection to relinquish some 
of the rights coming down to him 
through custom from past ages and 
permit the iron horse to establish and 
maintain its right of way over high- 
ways and byways through the length 
and breadth of nations. These rights 
of ages were not given up entirely, 
however. 

We have the primary right of the 
traveler to the use and enjoyment of 
the highway, plus the inherent and 
legal right of the carrier for hire to 


L: IS my pleasure to be quite at’ 


traverse the highway upon compliance: 


*Abstract of paper before the annual 
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with its fixed obligations to warn of 
the approach of its engines and cars. 
The American Railway Association, 
in its three recent: campaigns, has 
forcefully stressed the necessity for 
unstinted performance of every duty 
by the railways and their employees 
as fundamental to crossing safety. 

Where legal obligation rest upon the 
railroads to protect crossings by man- 
ual means, we should employ men for 
that purpose of a type commensurate 
with the character and extent of the 
highway travel. Where mechanical 
warning devices are used, they should 
be of a uniform, standard character, 
properly displayed and perfectly main- 
tained. Necessary and desirable pro- 
tective features should come in ad- 
vance of legal or public demand. Con- 
stant surveillance of operating em- 
ployees is necessary. 

Co-operative relations should exist 
between the carriers and police, street 
and highway department and the local 
judiciary. The removal from the 
vicinity of railway crossings of dis- 
tracting commercial advertising should 
be advocated. We should constantly 
urge higher standards of driving abil- 
ity, the licensing of all drivers only 
after fair examinations as to physical, 
mental and technical qualifications. 

The. driver, owner and insurance 
carrier of every car involved in serious 
or fatal highway accidents should be 
obliged to report to his state depart- 
ment, that complete data as to the 
causes of such accidents may be ob- 
tained, means of prevention ascer- 
tained and the incompetent excluded 
from the highway. Automobiles ap- 
proaching steam and interurban rail- 
road crossings should be under such 
control that they can be brought to a 
complete standstill 25 ft. from the 
crossing. The red light upon the rear 
of an automobile should be abandoned 
and some other color substituted in 
its stead. Today a driver observing 
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a red light regards it only as an in- 
dication that he must turn to the left. 
Red should mean but one thing—stop! 
The teaching of crossing and highway 
safety should be a part of the curricu- 
lum of every school. 


H. D. Briggs New Claims 


President 


D. BRIGGS, the new president 
eof the American Electric Rail- 
way Claims Association, has been active 
in the work of the association for more 
than fifteen years. During that time 
he has served on many committees, 
including the subjects and the executive 
committees, and while serving in the 
capacity of first vice-president of the 
association he contributed a series of 
articles to Aera. He has also written 
for the local New Jersey Section and 
has served that body in other ways. 
Mr. Briggs’ official position is assist- 
ant general claim agent of the Public 
Service Railway. His activities embrace 
all branches of claim work, including 
accident prevention. So he enters upon 
his duties-as president of the Claims 
Association with broad experience and 
enthusiasm for his work. 

Mr. Briggs entered electric railway 
work in September, 1902, with the 
Rhode Island Company, Providence, in 
the claim department. He worked 
through the various branches of the 
department, but specialized in the 
preparation and handling of litigated 
cases. Later he became claim agent 
of the property. Subsequently, he was 
made assistant general traffic manager 
in charge of freight and helped to co- 
ordinate the freight traffic of that com- 
pany with that of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad. 

In September, 1907, he joined the 
forces of the Public Service Corpora- 
tion of New Jersey as assistant gen- 
eral claim agent where his experi- 
ence has been extended in the gas and 
electric claim work, although the bulk 
of his time has been put in the railway 
organization. Having previously taken 
a course in military training at Platts- 
burg he volunteered for service in the 
great war and was assigned to Fort 
Meyer, Va., but he did not get over- 
seas, however, owing to the revolution 
in Russia and the withdrawal of that 
country from the conflict. 

Mr. Briggs was born in 1879 in Hop- 
kington, R. I. As a youth when not at 
school he worked some years as a clerk 
and later as a bookkeeper in a general 
country store.. He next engaged in the 
bicycle business. He attended the 
Moses Brown school, a Quaker insti- 


tution in Providence and was gradu- — 


ated from Brown University with the 
degree of Ph.B. in 1902. While in 
college he specialized in law work and 
after moving to New Jersey he spent 
a year in attending night courses at 
the New York University Law School. 

In addition to his business activities 
Mr. Briggs has found time for frat- 
ernal and other work. In 1915 in San 
Francisco he was elected national pres- 
ident of Zeta Psi Fraternity with juris- 
diction over the affairs of its chapters 
in the United States and Canada. 
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_ Accountants’ Association Proceedings 


Better Classification of Operating Accounts Urged—-Recommendations Presented for Closer 
Reconciliation Between Stores Records and General Ledger—Necessity of an Analysis 
of Maintenance Costs that Will Permit a Closer Check on Economy 


T THE opening session of the Ac- 
A countants’ Association Conven- 
: tion, Oct. 4, the first order of 
business ‘was the reading of the presi- 
dential address by President E. M. 
White. An abstract follows: 


President’s Address 


We are today opening the twenty- 
seventh annual convention of the 
American Electric Railway Account- 
ants’ Association. At the last con- 
vention of this association the title of 
- president was conferred upon me, an 
honor that I certainly appreciate. The 
association was organized in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in 1897 as the American 
Street & Interurban Railway Account- 
ants’ Association, and I have been a 
fairly regular attendant since the 
- meeting in Boston, Mass., in 1898. 

Possibly you may be interested in 
looking at a group picture taken in 
September, 1898, of some of the active 
members of the Accountants’ Associa- 
tion. Look them over and see how 
many you know. Papers were pre- 
sented on “Statistics, Their Use and 
Abuse,” by E. D. Hibbe, auditor North 
Jersey Street Railway, and on “Car 
Mileage, How Arrived At and Its Use,” 
by A. H. Ford, secretary and treasurer 
New Orleans Traction Company. There 
was also a report from the committee 
on “A Standard System of Street 
Railway Accounting.” These features 
covered four sessions. An exhibit of 
blanks and forms was also a feature, 
more than 25 companies being repre- 
sented. In the discussion on the 
classification, there seemed to be quite 
a difference of opinion on_ several 
points, one of them being ‘whether 
taxes and interest should be included 
in operating expenses or deducted from 
net revenue?” 

‘The question of depreciation received 
no official recognition until the meet- 
ing in Columbus, Ohio, in 1906, and 
this was a closed meeting. In 18 years 
depreciation has grown to be a very 
_live topic with accountants, but I 
‘regret to say that in practice it has 
not reached anywhere near 100 per 
cent. In other words, many still 
neglect to use it as they should. 

Speaking of depreciation, we will all 
have to recognize it when we get into 
operating bus lines, for there we have 
an equipment that will not stand up 
for 20 years or more, even if properly 
maintained. There are several other 
points on bus accounting that I hope 
will be thoroughly discussed, and if 
the members have only thought and 
brought along their blanks on bus 
accounting we can all get some real 
good out of the convention. Here is 
where the “stay-at-homes,” who think 
they can get it all from the report 
of the convention, lose out. Members, 


esting to all. 
. any thoughts on the various papers 


EK. M. White 
Retiring President 


you cannot do it, you have got to be 
right in the convention hall and talk it 
out. Get into the spirit, which you 
can’t do by just reading a report. 

Another thing the “stay-at-homes” 
are going to miss this year is the prac- 
tical demonstration of labor-saving 
devices for the office. Our work can 
be made much easier and can be done 
more rapidly as well as more accu- 
rately by adopting modern office ap- 
pliances. 

The program this year seems to me 
to be one that cannot help but be inter- 
Members, if you have 


that are presented, please do not hesi- 
tate to get right up and tell us. It 
may start something, and that is what 
the papers are for. 

The report of the executive commit- 
tee was read by O. H. Bernd. In the 
absence of Executive Secretary J. W. 
Welsh, Mr. Bernd also read the report 
of the secretary. This report called 
attention to the various committee re- 
ports. It was pointed out that mem- 
bership in the American Association 
also carries with it membership in the 
affiliated associations, so that all mem- 
ber companies can have representation. ° 


W. L. Davis 
President-Elect 


In order to insure that some member 
of the accounting staff shall keep in 
contact with association headquarters, 
and receive all material it was urged 
that individual memberships be taken 
out. 

The proposed code of ethics was not 
presented to the committee on policy of 
the American Association in time for 
action at the convention, so Presi- 
dent White announced that it would 
have to go over for another year. 

The report of the committee repre- 
senting the Accountants’ Association at 
the annual convention of the National 
Association of Railway and Utility 
Commissioners was read by Chairman 
W. L. Davis, auditor Lehigh Valley 
Transit Company, Allentown, Pa. An 
abstract of the report follows: 


Representation at Conventions of 
the National Association of 
Railway and Utilities Com- 

missioners 


The chairman of this committee had 
made the necessary arrangements to 
attend the convention of the Utilities 
Commissioners in December, 1923, but 
on account of a railroad accident was 
unable to go. As no other member of 
the committee could make the trip, 
R. A. Freeman, of the accounting de- 
partment of the Lehigh Valley Transit 
Company, was requested to do so and 
prepared a report, upon which this 
report is based. : 

In his opening address, President 
Lewis referred to the increase in the 
use of motor trucks and buses for 
freight and passenger service and the 
necessity for its regulation through 
the state commissions. There are at 
present only a few states where there 
is such regulation, and it is apparent 
that our association should continue its 
work in connection with a uniform 
classification of accounts for motor 


transportation. ' ; 
The report of the committee on rail- 
road service, accommodations and 


claims contains an item of interest to 
our association in stating that carriers 
often seek to credit a branch line with 
only the actual amount earned within 
its length. The committee suggests 
that the branch line should receive 
credit for a proportion of main line 
earnings, especially for that portion of 
the revenue originating at or destined 
to points on the branch. 

From the report of the committee 
on valuation it can be seen that the 
National Association is following up 
this matter very clcsely. It appears 
that the steam railroads are now and 
will be in the future required to keep 
their accounts in such a way that 
valuations can be kept current by 
means of cost statements from carriers 
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subject to supervision from regulatory 
bodies. It also appears that methods 
used by carriers in defending valua- 
tions of their own are being followed 
up. The committee has also directed 
attention to valuation proceedings in 
connection with lines which should not 
have been built and which could’ not, 
on any schedule of rates, earn a return 
on either original or reproductive 
values, stating that in such instances 
capital has been lost and valuations 
should reflect such conditions. 

The suggested uniform law for motor 
vehicle regulation as submitted in the 
report of the committee on motor ve- 
hicle transportation contains provisions 
for annual reports, etc., as required. 

The report of the committee on pub- 
lic utility rates emphasizes the neces- 
sity of reviewing in detail the operat- 
ing expenses as reported by companies 
in determining the actual returns re- 
ceived on the property. Among the 
various items may be mentioned the 
following: Accounting in connection 
with depreciation reserves, particularly 
to determine whether the amount is 
excessive and the purpose for which 
the reserve is spent; exclusion from 
operating expenses of donations to edu- 
cational and charitable institutions and 
for political purposes; survey of ex- 
penses in connection with advertising, 
and determination, from accounts, of 
any factor of inefficient operation or 
management. 

The committee on statistics and ac- 
counts of railroad companies brought 
up a proposed revision of classification 
of accounts for steam railroads, a 
study of depreciation reserve charges 
and credits, a comparison of Interstate 
Commerce Commission requirements 
on depreciation and revised require- 
ments in connection with intrastate 
statistical figures on interstate roads. 

The report was signed by C. S. 
Mitchell, B. W. Fernald and W. L. 
Davis, chairman. ; 

The report of this committee pro- 
voked a lively discussion. There was 
a general feeling that the time elapsed 
between the utility commissioners’ con- 
vention and the A.E.R.A. conven- 
tion is so long, being nearly a year, 
that much of the value of the informa- 
tion obtained by the representative is 
lost. Mr. Davis explained that he had 
attended the last three conventions of 
the utilities commissioners, twice as 
chairman of the committee, and once 
as special representative. In the meet- 
ings he had taken no active part, con- 
sidering that, as an honorary member 
representing this association, it might 
be out of order to do so. He felt that 
the situation should be looked into and 
clarified. The report, he said, can be 
completed soon after the convention 
and subjected to such action as may 
be determined on by the association or 
its executive committee. 

F. E. Webster, Massachusetts North- 
eastern Street Railway, considered that 
to have the report of these meetings 
available is a good investment by the 
association. He suggested that the re- 
port of this committee be put into cir- 
cular form and mailed to the members 
of the Accountants’ Association as 
soon as it is available. This was put 
in the form of a motion, which was 
amended to include the circulation of 
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any reports referred by the executive 
committee and the president to Secre- 
tary Welsh. The amended motion was 
carried. 

The report of the committee on 
standard classification of accounts was 
presented by Mr. Bernd in the ab- 
sence of Chairman R. N. Wallis, 
treasurer Fitchburg & Leominster 
Railway. An abstract of the report 
follows: 


Standard Classification of 
Accounts 


The committee has considered with 
the bureau of accounts of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission such re- 
quests for rulings as have been sub- 
mitted. In January, the division of 
depreciation of the bureau of accounts 
of the I. C. C. took up with the com- 
mittee the matter of the brief previ- 
ously filed by this committee concern- 
ing the determination of depreciation 
charges under section 20 of the trans- 
portation act of, 1920. In the mean- 
time the committee on national rela- 
tions of the American Association had 
been following this matter with regard 
to railroads through the hearings at 
Washington. To avoid duplication of 
effort the work of the two committees 
in this matter was merged. With the 
approval of President White, W. F. 
Ham was appointed to represent this 
committee on a sub-committee of the 
committee on national relations which 
is now handling the interests of the 
association and industry with the 
I. C. C. with regard to required depre- 
ciation charges under the act. 

The tentative classification of ac- 
counts for motor bus operation sub- 
mitted by this committee to the last 
convention has now had the test of a 
year’s use by such companies as are 
operating motor buses and are using 
this classification. A further discus- 
sion of the principles involved will 
assist in making changes which will 
give it a permanent form that can be 
recommended for our accounting to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
other regulatory bodies. 

The report was signed by R. N. Wal- 
lis, chairman. ; 

M. W. Glover, West Penn. Railways, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., read a ‘written dis- 
cussion on the report, in which he 
referred to the tentative classification 
presented at the last convention, but 
stated that so far as he was advised 
no action had been taken and no uni- 
form classification adopted. The neces- 
sity for this step, he felt, is evident to 
all systems operating buses. He urged 
that something should be done to pro- 
vide for the members of the association 
a classification that could be used by 
electric railways and by independent 
bus companies as well, in order to 
secure uniform accounting and to make 
any statistics of motor bus lines of 
some value for comparative purposes. 

Mr. Glover brought out that the 
classification mentioned in the report as 
being adopted last year was instead 
referred back to the committee for 
further action. The report of the com- 
mittee was then received by the associ- 
ation. 

The report of the committee on 
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stores accounting, R. A. Weston 
chairman, was then presented. 


Stores Accounting 


Outlines and recommendations for 
closer reconciliation between the stores 
records and the general ledger were 
presented by the committee. It was 
recommended that all charges against 
the stock account of a local store should 
be permitted so far as possible to origi- 
nate there and that all material issued 
out. of stores on store requisitions 
should be credited to local stores ac- 
count and charged to accounts benefited 
as shown on a monthly report from the 
local store to the accounting depart- 
ment. 

Such a system would contemplate a 
monthly balance sheet being forwarded 
from the local store to the accounting 
department, starting off with the bal- 
ance on hand at the close of the preced- 
ing month; to this would be added as 
debits all charges to stock during the 
month for purchase invoices passed, in- 
voices for material received from other 
company stores, freight, express and 
cartage bills, labor charges from pay- 
rolls and materials returned to stores, 
once having been charged out. 

Each of these groups would be shown 
in a detailed list showing the store de- 
partment number for each separate 
charge to the stock account, thus en- 
abling ready check by the accounting 
department. On the credit side of the 
balance sheet would be shown the 
stores issues for the month, material 
sold to outside parties and represented 
by bills rendered and materials trans- 
ferred to other company stores. To 
illustrate the system outlined two sets 
of forms were shown in the report. 

The committee favored the system 
used by a number of companies which 
periodically check a certain part of the 
stockroom and compare this inventory 
with the card or stock sheet record, rec- 
onciling the differences so found by a 
partial inventory adjustment. It also 
reported in favor of a complete annual 
inventory, even when monthly partial 
inventories are made, as it was held 
that a complete annual inventory 
brings to light many things with regard 
to the stock of unapplied material on 
hand that are not brought to light in 
other ways, and results in a thorough 
overhauling of stock and an improve- 
ment in the arrangement. 

In the subject of rendering store dis- 
tribution on charges to construction in 
such a way that the work of the fixed 
capital records department might be 
facilitated, the committee illustrated a 
form of summary sheet for material 
distribution in its report. Two forms 
of this character were shown as used 
by two different electric railway com- 
panies. There was included in the re- 
port a discussion of a detailed method 
of keeping store account records for 
preparing monthly classified material 
reports. Such reports are to show in 
cases of construction work deferred or 
suspended, the amount of material tied 
up, and to enable proper allowance to 
be made in considering the amount of 
the stock carried for maintenance and 
operation. The whole purpose of the 
statement is to serve as an aid in the 
control of the amount of the investment 
in materials and supplies. 


into general accounts. 
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The report was signed by C. L. Bart- 
lett, A. E. Hatton, J. S. Pardoe and 
R. A. Weston, chairman. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. 
Davis stated that his company found 


. it necessary to take an annual inven- 


tory, although it is taken by sections 
and not all at the same time. The in- 
ventory is adjusted to the various 
storeroom accounts and the general 
ledger accounts through a number of 
controlling accounts. On the subject 
of adding overhead or stores expense 
to the actual costs, it was brought out 
by T. B...MacRae, Chicago Rapid 
Transit Company, that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission accounting re- 
quires that this expense be charged 
He does not, 
however, agree with the I. C. C. and 
does not do this, the entire expense 
being charged monthly into an account 
known as storehouse expense. H. C. 
Moore, Jr., Richmond Light & Railroad 
‘Company, New York City, pointed out 
‘that under the telegraph code the 
I. C. C. does use supply expense load- 


ing and that the practice is thoroughly 


legitimate. Mr. Glover stated that 
while the I. C. C. does not specifically 
authorize the practice it cannot pre- 
vent it, there being a statement that 
companies are at liberty to distribute 
the accounts if they wish. 

The minutes of the executive com- 
mittee meeting held on Oct. 5 were then 
read and approved. 


Executive Committee 


The Accountants’ executive commit- 
tee reported that it had held a meeting 
on Oct. 5 at the Marlborough-Blen- 
heim Hotel, with the following mem- 
bers present: E. M. White, L. E. Lip- 
pitt, T. B. MacRae, O. H. Bernd, EB. H. 
Reed and J. W. Welsh. 

On motion of Mr. MacRae, it was 
decided to eliminate the presentation 
of the new accountants’ code of ethics 
from the program of the sessions of 
this year’s convention. 

A special committee consisting of 
M. W. Glover, general auditor West 
Penn Railways, chairman; J. M. Joel, 
general auditor New York State Rail- 
ways; C. R. Mahan, auditor Chicago, 
North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad; 
N. E. Stubbs, auditor United Railways 
& Electric Company, Baltimore; H. G. 
Kimball, chief accountant Washington 
Railway & Electric Company; P. R. 
Jacques, auto and bus accountant the 
Connecticut Company, and C. W. Stocks, 
editor Bus Transportation, was ap- 
pointed to prepare a standard cClassi- 
fication for bus accounting. The activ- 
ities of this committee will be distinct 
from the work of the standing com- 
mittee on standard classification of 
railway accounts and will be directed 
toward other ends. 

O. H. Bernd, secretary Des Moines 
City Railway, Des Moines, Iowa, was 
appointed convention secretary. Mr. 
Bernd was also made chairman of a 
new committee on freight accounting, 
and will appoint the other members 
of the committee. 

I. A. May, the Connecticut Company, 
moved that with the appointment of 
the new committee on bus classifica- 
tion the question of bus classification 
be withdrawn from the regular classi- 
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fication committee. The motion was 
approved without discussion. 

Upon motion by Mr. MacRae the 
scope of the bus committee was broad- 
ened to include all matters pertaining 
to bus accounting that the committee 
on the latter subject might take into 
consideration. This was deemed desir- 
able so that all such matters would be 


considered by men thoroughly familiar 
with bus operation. 

The following convention committees 
were appointed: 

Nominations: M. W. Glover, chair- 
man; E. A. Tuson, A. E. Dickson and 
W. T. Brown. 

Resolutions: L. E. Lippitt, chairman; 
H. C. Moore, Jr., H. C. Kimball. 


Tuesday’s Session, Accountants’ Association 


| Federal ah the session on joint 
engineering-accounting, which was 
held in connection with the Engineer- 
ing Association (see ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL for Oct. 11, page 638), 
the accountants opened their session on 
Oct: 7, with a paper by Henry S. Day 
on the subject of segrations in cost ac- 
counting from the viewpoint of the 
manufacturer in reference to main- 
tenance accounts. This paper is ab- 
stracted elsewhere in this issue. Mr. 
Day mentioned that the figures included 
in his paper had been taken from books 
of operating ‘companies and that he 
could vouch for them. 

In the discussion which followed I. A. 
May had the opinion that local condi- 
tions should be taken into account to a 
greater extent than was allowed for 
by Mr. Day. Mr. Day mentioned that 
allowance for differences in weather 
should be made in comparisons of 
maintenance costs, but did not believe 
that this would explain the great 
variations in maintenance costs of com- 
panies operating in adjacent territory. 
He feels that traction companies are 
facing a period in which they will have 
to change their maintenance methods 
materially in order to cut down operat- 
ing costs. The I. C. C. classification, 
according to Mr. Day, does not lend 
itself well to close figuring, and he feels 
that the master mechanic or the 
electrical superintendent must figure 
costs down to details in order to tell 
where he is going. Last year, Mr. Day 
said, he went over some 50 railroads 
and found a wide variation in methods 
and an equally wide variation in the 
closeness with which the operating men 
could figure the true costs of the 
equipment. 

Cost accounting came into its own in 
England during the war, according to 
Alfred W. Green, Metropolitan District 
Railway, London, England. People 
came to realize that cost accounting is 
most important, he said. To make com- 
parisons it is important that all com- 
panies have a uniform cost system, else 
it is not possible to tell when one has 
efficiency. Mr. Green mentioned in par- 
ticular the spirit of co-ordination and 
co-operation among American electric 
railway men, which, he said, was not 
so apparent in England. 

The difficulty of keeping accurate 
maintenance accounts on a small road 
where motors, bodies, wheels and trucks 
are interchanged indiscriminately was 
described by C. E. Kohlhepp, Wisconsin 
Public Service Corporation. Mr. Day 
felt that despite difficulties accurate ac- 
counts should be kept. As a compari- 
son of different maintenance practices, 
he referred to figures of $1,780 and 
$1,150, the actual costs for maintain- 
ing, a car a year on two properties 
within 300 miles of each other. Local 


conditions, such as weather, were 
practically the same. But on the prop- 
erty where the costs were higher, the 
master mechanic did not know what his 
real costs were. 

I. N. Merritt, city of Detroit, ques- 
tioned the value of comparative cost 
figures, stating that cond tions vary so 
that they are not valuable. Mr. Day 
replied that in many cases railway sys- 
tems are not keeping accurate figures, 
and the comparison should provide the 
information to tell the officials what 
they are doing. He pointed out that 
many companies .are doing manufac- 
turing on a small scale, and figuring 
that they are making a profit, whereas 
if the proper overhead expenses were 
added, it would be found cheaper to 
purchase parts outside. In some cases 
where the job is specifically a railway 
shop job, such as turning wheels, Mr. 
Day felt that a cost analysis would 
show up an inefficient machine that 
was costing so much to run that it 
would be economy to throw it out and 
purchase a modern machine. 

An illustration of this was given by 
E. H. Reed, Brooklyn City Railroad. 
This company had a new mechanical 
man look at armature practices. He 
found that to send armatures out to a 
winding shop to get them put in shape 
would show a saving of 30 per cent 
over having the work done in the home 
shop, regardless of overhead. As a re 
sult the armatures were put in good 
shape and the method of handling work 
in the shop was revamped, so that today 
more armatures are being handled than 
ever before, and at a lower cost. 

Homer A. Dunn, Haskins & Sells, 
felt that more attention should be paid 
to the item of overhead in figuring shop 
costs. It is not a question of loading 
on everything that an engineer can 
think of, but of determining the correct 
figure. 

PRESIDENT Bupp ADDRESSES 
CONVENTION 


President Budd of the American As- 
sociation addressed the meeting briefly, 
stating that he regards the accounting 
department as one that is almost more 
vital than any other, since the ac- 
countant is more responsible than any 
other for the morale of the organiza- 
tion. He should be the warning signal 
for slipshod, wasteful, inefficient or un- 
businesslike practices. In addition, the 
accountant, and more particularly the 
engineer-accountant, ties in the execu- 
tive with the business operations. 

A paper on accounting as related to 
administration and proprietorship was 
read by Homer A.. Dunn. An abstract 
of Mr. Dunn’s paper appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 

In the discussion the advantage of 
comparing two 12-month periods in ad- 
dition to the current month and the 
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corresponding month of the previous 
year as compared with the more usual 
method of computing the year to date 
was brought out by Mr. Dunn. He also 
called attention to the value of publicity 
in connection with the accounts of a 
company, not only once a year, but 
continuously. 4 
Charles Roser, Public Utilities Bu- 
reau, Louisville, did not agree on the 
value of newspaper publicity. He out- 


lined briefly the work of his bureau, in- 
dicating that it had assisted in improv- 
ing the local utility situation. As to 
the inclusion of overhead in costs, he 
pointed out that this is dangerous when 
a valuation is in question, and hostile 
lawyers have a chance to examine the 
figures. He felt that all overhead 
should be absorbed in the final cost 
figure whenever it is possible for this 
to be done. 


Thursday’s Session, Accountants’ Association 


HE session opened with the read- 
TS of a paper by C. B. Couchman, 
C. P. A. of New York City. His paper 
is abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

M. W. Glover, chairman committee on 
relations with other associations, re- 
ported that his committee had no duties 
assigned to it and for that reason 
had tendered its resignation to the 
executive committee. If it was desired 
to continue the committee it was sug- 
gested that the executive committee 
authorize the president. to correspond 
with chairmen of the corresponding sec- 
tions of the National Electric Light 
Association and the American Gas 
Association, with a view to determining 
if there are enough questions affecting 
the accountants of the three utilities to 
continue this committee. 

Agreement with the report was ex- 
pressed by F. E. Webster and C. E. 
Kohlhepp. T. B. MacRae proposed the 
inclusion of the accounting association 
of the steam railroads, but after some 
discussion the report was approved as 
presented by Mr. Glover. 


Resolutions 


The report of the committee on reso- 
lutions was read by Chairman Lippitt. 
The work of the officers of the Amer- 
ican Association and of the Account- 
ants’ Association in preparing for the 
convention and securing speakers was 
commended. 

Thanks were extended to the tech- 
nical press for the interest taken in 
having representatives present at the 
meeting and in reporting the proceed- 
ings. 

The pleasure of the association was 
expressed at having Messrs. Budd, 
Welsh and Green present at the meet- 
ings, and for the remarks made by 
them. 

Thanks were extended to O. H. Bernd 
for his work as secretary during the 
convention. 

The report was signed by H. C. 
Kimball, H. C. Moore, Jr., and L. E. 
Lippitt, chairman. 

The report of the committee was ac- 
cepted as read. 

Chairman M. W. Glover of the nomi- 
nations committee presented the report, 
after which the following officers were 
elected to serve during the ensuing year. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


President, Wallace L. Davis, auditor 
Lehigh Valley Transit Company, Allen- 
town, Pa. 

First vice-president, John J. Duck, 
general auditor Chicago Surface Lines. 

Second vice-president, L. E. Lippitt, 


auditor-treasurer Auburn & Syracuse 
Electric Railway, Auburn, N. Y. 

Third vice-president, T. B. MacRae, 
general auditor Chicago Rapid Transit 
Company. 

Secretary-treasurer, J. W. Welsh, 
executive secretary American Electric 
Railway Association, New York City. 

Executive committee: O. H. Bernd, 
Des Moines, Iowa; E. H. Reed, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; C. E. Yost, Wilmington, 
Pa., and J. E. Heberle, Washington, 
D. C. 


President-elect Davis and the other 
new officers present made a few brief 
remarks, after which Mr. Davis pre- 
sented the past-president’s badge to 
Mr. White. 
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Mr. Sharp, Pittsburgh, proposed for 
the ensuing year that attention be paid 
to the establishment of committees on 
fixed capital records and on budgets. 
Mr. Glover suggested that the subject 
of cost accounting be added to those 
already mentioned. 

In response to a query. Mr. Glover 
explained the work of the committee 
on bus accounting. This committee 
was appointed a year and a half ago 
but has taken no action during the 
past year, 

The new committee, however, already 
has held a meeting, he said, and is in- 
viting every company operating a bus, 
whether railway or independent, to 
send in any information or data that 
will help in getting up a standard 
classification that is satisfactory. This 
he hopes to have published in tentative 
form prior to the next convention. 

Leonard Tait, manager London Street 
Railway, London, Ont., stated that 
similar work in classifying accounts 
is being done by the Canadian Asso- 
ciation in connection with steam rail- 
roads and motor buses. He felt that 
by standardizing accounts under heads 
such as maintenance of equipment, 
transportation, car operation and gen- 
eral expense much unnecessary work 
will be eliminated. 


- — <i 


Cost Accounting 


for Electric 
Railways’ 


By Henry S. Day 


Manager Transportation Division 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 


Electric Railways Require a 
Cost Accounting System 
Which Is Flexible and Com- 
prehensive Enough to In- 
form the Executives of the 
Various Departments How 
Money Is Being Spent and 
the Results of the Expendi- 
tures 


HIS paper has been written to 

bring to the Accountants’ Asso- 

ciation an operating man’s belief 
that more cost accounting will help 
the electric railways. In any engineer- 
ing project, construction program or 
operating plan, the engineer, contractor 
and operator are, to a large extent, 
dependent on the accountant, and no 
one of these is more dependent than the 
operator. The bigger end of operation 
is upkeep, or maintenance. The. men 
who are responsible for maintenance 


*Abstract of a paper before the annual 
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spend their time turning dollars into 
material and labor, and the success 
with which they do this depends largely 
on whether the system of accounting 
shows clearly where and how the dol- 
lars go. 

Few electric railroads have cost sys- 
tems which treat maintenance costs as 
the manufacturer must treat his pro- 
duction costs. A street railway shop 
is chiefly concerned with repairs, and 
the men in charge of this work should 
know what these repairs actually cost. 
A superintendent of equipment should 
know when a motor or truck reaches 
the point where upkeep costs are en- 
tirely unwarranted. Approximate fig- 
ures only keep him in doubt and un- 
certainty. 

The same thing applies to bridges, 
track or line. Accounting must do 
more than this; it must, by exactness 
and thoroughness, show where one 
method is costly and where another is 
not. The correct methods cost the least 
in the end—and it is the cost in the 
end, as well as the day-to-day cost, 
that the accountant has to show up. 
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The engineer and the superintendent, 
in keeping pace with development and 
design, constantly add new types of 
equipment, and to find out whether a 
new type is a success, must go to the 
accountant for the cost. If new equip- 
- ment operates well and does not cost 
excessively it is a success; if it oper- 
ates and does cost excessively it is not 
a success, and the accountant’s figures 
hold the answer. 

The electric railway may not need as 
comprehensive and elaborate a system 
of cost accounting as a strictly manu- 
facturing plant, but it must have a 
system flexible enough and comprehen- 
sive enough to tell the man who is 
spending money for maintenance ex- 
actly and in detail how he is spending 
it. An operating official should be just 
as familiar with productive and non- 
productive hours, overhead, obsoles- 
cence and depreciation as a manufac- 
turer, and this information must come 
from the accountant. If the operator 


believes he can manufacture a part or 
make a repair cheaper than he can buy 
the part or send the repair work to be 
done outside of his own organization, 
because his prime cost of labor and 
material have been given an overhead 
charge of 10 to 35 per cent when it was 
actually 75 to 125 per cent, he cannot 
conduct his department efficiently, and 
this is not infrequently found to be the 
case. 

It is not likely that the suggestions 
and criticisms contained in this paper 
will be met with the thought that to go 
into the detail of accounting suggested, 
the average road would acquire an ad- 
ditional expense to its present cost of 
accounting that would not be war- 


ranted. This is not believed to be so,. 


and with the help of the many practical 
labor-saving devices that are available 
to the accountant today, it is the speak- 
er’s belief that a proper system of cost 
accounting would entail little additional 
expense, if any at all. 


Accounting 
as Related to 
Publicity and 


Administration" 


By Homer A. Dunn 
Haskins & Sells 
Certified Public Accountants 


The Accountant Mind, the Eco- 
nomic Mind and the Adver- 
tising Mind Should All Work 
in Harmony to the End that 
Political Demagoguery; May 
Be Overcome ; 


LECTRIC railways have _ been 

greatly burdened with economic 

troubles during recent years and 
have been industriously engaged in ef- 
forts to meet them. Only a Gilbert 
and Sullivan operatic satire or a 
Shakespearean tragedy could do justice 
to their situation from a political point 
of view. Politicians keep themselves in 
the limelight by sensationalism. They 
find it expedient to play for votes by 
picturing utilities, and particularly 
electric railways, as seeking to crush 
the crowd under a juggernaut of in- 
iquitous wealth and ‘conspiracy. What- 
ever is sensational naturally appeals to 
the public press and so it is led into 
aiding and abetting. 

There is no way to overcome pub- 
licity misinformation, other than by 
publicity of the facts. If you accept 
the conclusion that there is no other 
way, you should accept responsibility 
for full co-operation in the work. De- 
velopment of ability to look upon the 
public as having a composite mind will 
* * Abstract of a paper before the annual 
convention of the American Electric Rail- 
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aid in the formulation of financial and 
statistical data that will carry a cor- 
rect and comprehensive message. The 
composite mind needs to be visualized 
as containing the angles of view that 
are common to the banker, the inves- 
tor, the patron, and the government 
commission. In the patron you will 
find a large part of the crowd mind. 
When these have been covered in finan- 
cial data and statistics, little will re- 
main for the requirements of the man- 
ager beyond refinements for economic 
studies. , 

The formulation of financial and sta- 
tistical data for publicity purposes, 
however, should not be entered upon in 
a haphazard way. It seems to me that 
it would be quite worth while for the 
electric railways to organize, at com- 
mon expense, a permanent advisory 
bureau to make researches and to study 
the ways and means by which best to 
reach the minds of those whom I have 
enumerated. In order to be most effec- 
tive, publicity must deal with facts in 
so simple a way and so directly refute 
demagogic misrepresentation as_ to 
carry conviction to the popular mind. 
It must be constant and persistent. 
The field is one for the play of the 
imagination and constructive genius 
of the accountant mind, the economic 
mind, and the advertising mind, all 
working in harmony to a common end. 

As illustration of this method of pre- 
paring financial data one measurement 
might be in the number of dollars each 


of the several kinds of property and 
assets (some net) per $1 of long-term 
debt; another might be in the number 
of dollars of property and assets, after 
applying long-term debt against the 
property immediately securing it, per 
$1 of preferred capital stock, if any; 
and another might be per $1 of com- 
mon capital stock and surplus. By 
comparison, growth in any and every 
respect could also be brought out. 
Measurement of administration in 
summary form could be worked out per 
$1 of long-term debt, per $1 of pre- 
ferred capital stock, and per $1 of com- 
mon capital stock and surplus. The 
patron mind might be reached by 
placarding the public investment, com- 
posed of long-term debt and all classes 
of capital stock and the surplus, and 
the per cent of return thereon, con- 
densed operating and income data per 
$1 of such public investment, and also 
condensed operating and income data 
per passenger carried. 

An advisory bureau might outline 
advance write-ups, in a manner in 
which they would be made by an ex- 
perienced and intelligent financial re- 
porter, to be given out to the press in 
conjunction with annual reports or at 
such other times as might be pro- 
pitious. The bureau might give con- 
sideration to revisionary measures to 
be taken up with federal and state 
commissions. As one of the revision- 
ary measures that need to be consid- 
ered, there has been in my mind the 
excessive refinement in all commission 
classifications; totally unnecessary for 
the carrying on of commission func- 
tions. You will get my meaning if you 
will total the smaller items in each 
main. division of operating expenses 
and divide the totals of such groups by 
the total operating expenses. If you 
have not already done this, you will 
be astounded by the small proportions 
which these computations will disclose. 
You may readily conceive that such a 
bureau should be composed of real ex- 
perts working co-operatively. Wouldn’t 
it save a lot of haphazardness of effort 
and be well worth the cost? 

It is not possible to force upon any 
administrator or manager informa- 
tion or data that he thinks he does not 
want. Often, however, the desire may 
be created through practical demon- 
stration., Experienced administrators 
understand the value of indices to un- 
economic conditions, indices which 
point the direction of research for the 
discovery of the precise facts and the 
means whereby to stop waste or cor- 
rect faulty practices. Let me suggest 
two such indices, based on some prac- 
tical and agreed condensation of the 
voluminous detail of operating ex- 
penses. One would be a comparison of 
the percentage ratios of the several 
items to the total operating expenses, 
in months and in periods. Another 
would be to measure such items against 
like items for some period such as 3 or 
5 years previous, according to the con- 
ditions. This measurement might be 
applied to both monthly and periodic 
expenses. The process would be to 
divide each amount by the amount of 
the like item in the basic period. The 
result would be to produce the amount 
of expenses incurred in the current 
period in relation to each dollar of like 
expense incurred in the basic period. 
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Now about periods. Have you 
thought much about, or caused others 
to consider, the value of constant 
twelve-month comparisons as in con- 
trast with comparisons for elapsed 
periods of fiscal years? If not, it is 
suggested as quite worth while to 
make the test with open mind. You 
may think that the constant twelve- 
month accumulation means a lot of 
work, but if you lay it out system- 
atically at the beginning of a fiscal 
year, that thought will disappear after 
one year’s operation. It involves only 
the subtraction of data for the oldest 
month of twelve and the addition of 
data for the new twelfth month. In 
the first year, the real work involved 
lies in the establishment of compar- 
ative data. It is obvious that at the 
end of the fiscal year the same data 
will be accumulated as if proceeding 
from the beginning of the fiscal year. 

The graphic line of monthly rev- 
enue is not a tangent; it is afflicted 
with. curvature or with peaks and val- 
leys. You are all familiar with the 
established custom of distributively 
disposing of a lot of the more or less 
fixed or constant expenses for a year 
on the. basis of time elapsed. A ques- 
tion for your serious consideration is 
whether or not the custom produces 
fair .results. 

I want to put into your minds the 
possibility of giving better service to 
the administrator and the proprietor. 
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This will involve something like 
budgeting. Budgeting, as you know, 
is largely estimating, but it is always 
possible to progressively adjust toward 
actuality as the end of a fiscal year 
approaches, without serious distortion 
of the results for any month. If, at 
the beginning of the year, estimates 
are made of the more or less fixed 
items or constants which are to be 
found in maintenance and general ex- 
penses, if not elsewhere, and an esti- 
mate of the revenue by months also 
is made, the yearly estimates of the 
former can be brought into percentage 
relation to the yearly estimate of the 
latter. Obviously, the use of these 
percentages for the monthly charging 
out of such expenses would be to 
follow approximately the graphic line 
of the revenue. 

You are all accountants of sufficient 
experience to understand the use of 
temporary accounts for actual monthly 
expenditures, and how the estimates 
may be revised and adjustments 
started or made as soon as compar- 
isons may indicate need. You will 
appreciate, I feel sure, the advantages 
to the administrator and the proprietor 
of such a procedure over one involving 
the utilization of a permissive equali- 
zation account as a factor in operat- 
ing expenses. With a proper clean-up 
or clearance at the year end it would 
seem that objection could not well be 
taken by ary federal or state authority. 


Balance Sheets® 


By Charles B. Couchman, C.P.A. 
New York 


When Nature and Purpose of Balance 

Sheet Are Understood, Its Prob- 
Become Easy—Treatment 
Explained of Replacements Made 


lems 
at Higher Cost 


HE -importance of the balance 

sheet is being recognized more 

completely year by year. Its 
place in the business world today is 
many times more important than it 
was 10 years ago. The number of busi- 
ness -men -who look upon financial 
statements with indifference or even 
with ‘disdain are rapidly becoming 
fewer. This change is brought about 
by an increasing realization of the fact 
that a balance sheet, instead of being 
a mere hobby of a group of hobbiests 
known as accountants, is in reality a 
document worthy of serious considera- 
tion by the business man for his own 
sake and the sake of his profits and 
his stability in business. 

Without being too technical, it may 
be stated that a balance sheet as pre- 
pared in America today, gives a picture 
of two things. The right-hand side of 
it shows the source of all values that 
have come into, and still remain in, 
the business picture, and the left-hand 


*Abstract of a paper before the annual 
convention of the American Electric Rail- 
way Accountants’ Association, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 6-10, 1924. 


Cc. B. Couchman 


side shows the disposition that has been 
made of these values. The right-hand 
or liability side may show that a cer- 
tain amount of value has been received 
from various classes. of creditors, a 
certain amount from stockholders and 
a certain amount has been accumulated 
from the operation of the business. The 
left-hand side shows that certain of 
these values are on hand in cash; cer- 
tain are represented by collectible 
claims from others; certain other 
amounts have been paid out for the 
acquirement of various classes of prop- 
erty both floating and fixed; and still 
others for services yet to be rendered 
to the organization, such as prepaid ex- 
penses, or for services whose benefit 
either directly or indirectly is expected 
to apply to the future, such as or- 
ganization or development expenses. 
It will be nected that the question of 
whether these properties may have in- 
creased in value since their acquire- 
ment by the organization does not nor- 
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mally enter into their expression for 
balance sheet purposes. If circum- 
stances arise justifying the expression 
among the assets of this increased 
value attaching to property during 
present ownership, it must be offset 
upon the liability side by some item 
such as “Reserve for Appreciation of 
fixed properties” so that the liability 
side may continue to picture the source 
of the asset values as we have indicated 
above. : 

It must not be overlooked that any 
increase in net worth of a business, as 
shown by a comparison of the balance 
sheets as at the beginning and as at 
the end of a period, must come from 
additional investment by stockholders, 
or must be attributed to some sort of 
gain or profit arising from the activi- 
ties of the period, over and above 
amounts distributed to stockholders. 
Such gain or profit should be available 
either for distribution as dividends or 
for acquiring additional facilities for 
operation. If we allow the assets to be 
stated in the balance sheet at estimated 
cost of replacement, and if such esti- 
mated value is in excess of their real 
cost, we automatically add that amount 
to the surplus of the organization and 
thereby indicate to the observer of such 
balance sheet that the organization has 
this additional amount available for 
dividends or for expansion. Such treat- 
ment would result in a complete mis- 
statement. ; 

The mere fact that the purchase 
price of fixed assets has increased does 
not add one real penny to the amount 
available for distribution as dividends, 
nor to the amount needed for replace- 
ment in case such is a necessity. It is 
evident by the rules of common sense 
that the greater the increase in the 
price of the assets to be purchased, the 
worse off financially is that organiza- 
tion which must needs purchase them. 
To try to make such an unfavorable 
condition appear upon the books as a 
favorable one is as reprehensible a 
misstatement of facts as an organiza- 
tion could well make. If the organiza- 
tion is in that happy condition where 
it is not necessary to replace its fixed 
assets—all the more reason why a 
fluctuation in the market price of some- 
thing which does not concern it should 
certainly have no place in its balance 
sheet. 

The value of properties to be used 
as the basis for determination of a fair 
rate of return is frequently of great 
interest, not only to the organization 
owning the property, but also to the 
public receiving the service. Such 
value must be determined by careful 
survey of the relative efficiency of the 
properties to the purpose which they 
are to serve. But this value has no 
place in the balance sheet expression. 
To give effect to it in a balance sheet 
would result in a distortion of surplus 
and a misstatement of the results 
properly accrued from past operations. 

You will note that we consider all 
investment in properties to be used as 
being somewhat akin in principle to 
investment in service prior to the ac- 
tual receipt of such service. In other 
words, physical properties for use, such 
as the normal fixed assets of operating 
companies, are like prepaid expenses, 
save that they are represented by 
tangible properties rather than merely 
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by claims for services. If an insurance 
policy for one year costs a premium of 
$600 the result of the transaction is the 
acquirement of an asset which at that 
moment may be placed on the book at 
the full value of the prepayment. 
Month by month, as the service for 
which this prepayment has been made 
is received, a portion of this asset is 
transferred to expense. The value of 
the asset, therefore, decreased $50 per 
month until at the expiration of the 
year it is reduced to zero. 

Similarly, an investment of $600 in 
a machine is little more than a pre- 
payment for services. The period of 
service, instead of being exact as in 
the case of the insurance policy, is 
estimated. There is a further con- 
sideration of a possible salvage value 
at the expiration of the period of use- 
fulness. If it be assumed that the 
above machine may be used for 10 
years and still have a salvage value of 
say $50 then the actual amount of serv- 
ice cost or expense prepayment is $550 
which must be spread over the years 
of use. It is not our purpose here to 
discuss the method of such deprecia- 
tion or amortization. By the so-called 
“straight line’? method the $550 would 
be spread equally over the years. The 
asset of $600 would thereby be reduced 
$55 per year. Instead of this reduction 
being applied directly to the asset value 
on the balance sheet as in the case of 


prepaid insurance, practical operation > 


has shown the advisability of accumu- 
lating this depreciation in a separate 
account known as “Reserve for De- 
preciation” or (as is more commonly 
used in public service) “Accrued 
Amortization of Capital.” This ac- 
count should be deducted on the balance 
sheet from the asset to which it applies 
so that there may be shown the net 
amount representing the unamortized 
investment in the fixed asset. 

The method of spreading deprecia- 
tion or even of determining the right 
amount for periodic spread is difficult 
and uncertain. Two organizations may 
buy identical items of equipment to be 
used for identical purposes. The one 
through diligence may maintain this 
item of equipment in efficient condition 
for twice as many years’ as may the 
other, if the latter uses scant engi- 
neering judgment in its operations and 
is negligent of care and of repairs. 


ACCOUNTING FOR BETTERMENTS 


The principle with regard to the bal- 

ance sheet valuation of fixed assets 
which we have been trying to enunciate 
may perhaps be illustrated by a prob- 
lem of constant recurrence in organiza- 
tions of public service character. I 
refer to the problem of properly record- 
ing the replacement and betterment of 
such assets. 
_ The balance sheet expression of any 
fixed asset is the difference between 
two accounts, one of which represents 
its cost and the other represents the 
amount of this cost which has been 
charged to operations. If the asset 
should be eliminated from use, these 
two amounts must also be eliminated 
from their respective accounts. If the 
difference between them is in excess 
of the salvage or recoverable value of 
the asset, this excess must be charged 
to Operation in addition to that which 
has been accrued in the past. 


The question of replacement accom- 
panied by betterment adds but little 
real difficulty to the problem. The 
simplest procedure is to consider such 
a transaction as consisting of two 
parts; first, the elimination of the old, 
and second, the acquirement of the 
new. The elimination of the old is 
accomplished by clearing the asset ac- 
count and the reserve for depreciation 
account of such amounts as have been 
entered therein -because of the asset 
removed. This journal entry is com- 
pleted by a proper debit because of 
salvage value if any, and a balancing 
item to the operating accounts. Hay- 
ing cleared the old asset from the 
books, the new asset is recorded at its 
cost. 

May we illustrate this by the as- 
sumed replacing of a light weight rail 
by a rail of say 30 per cent greater 
weight or efficiency. Assume that the 
replaced rails cost $100,000 and the 
new rails because of the higher price of 
steel cost $200,000. Certain organiza- 
tions migh assume that since the effi- 
ciency is increased only 30 per cent the 
asset should also be increased by only 
that amount and should, therefore, ap- 
pear upon the records as $130,000. The 
absurdity of such a method is quite 
evident at a glance. The amount repre- 
senting the cost of the light weight 
rails should be eliminated from the 
asset accounts just as the assets them- 
selves are eliminated from use. The 
new assets brought into use should 
correspondingly be brought into the 
records at cost. This cost becomes 
immediately the basis for future de- 
preciation. 

Like all other rules of accountancy 
those I have touched upon in this paper 
must be applied in practice with a due 
regard for common sense. Accountancy 
on the whole may be briefly summarized 
as being nothing more nor less than 
common sense used in the recording of 
business transactions, plus a knowledge 
of the principles which have been found 
through experience to be the fairest to 
all parties concerned in the preserva- 
tion and development of commercial 
activities. 

These principles are general and apply 
to all organizations regardless of their 
nature. Each broad class of commercial 
organizations has its own peculiar prob- 
lems to which these principles must be 
applied. It may be broadly laid down 
as a fact that if any controlling powers 
such as the public service commissions 
of the various states or the various 
income tax departments dictate a .pol- 
icy or method of accounting which is 
markedly at variance with these prin- 
ciples, such arbitrary rules must sooner 
or later be amended to conform with 
general principles or truths. It is 
therefore more advantageous to study 
these principles than it is to discuss 
the particular requirements of any or 
all public service commissions. Such 
requirements may be changed at any 
time by a vote or a decision of the 
controlling body, but the basic prin- 
ciples of accountancy are the con- 
densed expression of the accumulated 
experiences of business, and are not 
subject to. change save as increased 
experience demonstrates the desirabil- 
ity of the change for the purpose of 
increased accuracy and fairness to the 
interests of all parties concerned. 


W.L. Davis Heads Account- 
ants’ Association 


L. DAVIS, the new president © 
eof the American Electric Rail- 
way Accountants’ Association, is au- 
ditor of the Lehigh Valley Transit 
Company, Allentown, the Lehigh Val- 
ley Light & Power Company and affil- 
jated companies. Mr. Davis has had 
a very broad experience in utility ac- 
counting. It dates from the time that 
he entered the service of the Ohio Elec- 
tric Railway in 1906 as statistician with 
that company. Before that Mr. Davis 
was with Ernst & Ernst, certified pub- 
lic accountants in their Cincinnati 
office. For obtaining varied experience 
in accounting work there is perhaps 
no better place for a man to secure it 
than the office of the public accountant. 
The clients of the public accountant 
are drawn from all walks of business 
life, and the men who work for him 
obtain a broad view of accounting 
practices and details. 

For six years Mr. Davis did about all 
the different accounting jobs that were 
to be done on the Ohio Electric Rail- 
way. Then the chance came for him to 
change to a field which promised 
greater opportunities to him and Mr. 
Davis became associated with the Texas 
Power & Light Company, Dallas, Tex., 
as traveling auditor. Soon thereafter 
he was made secretary-treasurer of the 
company. From 1914 to 1915 he was 
auditor of the Southern Traction Com- 
pany and the Texas Traction Company, 
both of Dallas. 

From this post Mr. Davis went to the 
position of traveling auditor of the 
American Power & Light Company. 
This company is. affiliated with the 
Electric Bond & Share group. It may 
be presumed that the work of Mvr.- 
Davis with this organization was all 
that the title of his position implied. 
In that event he certainly saw America 
first, for the properties are diversi- 
fied and far flung. The states in which 
they are located are for the most part 
on the. Pacific Coast with a sprinkling 
of them in the East. From that posi- 
tion Mr. Davis went to the Lehigh 
Valley Transit. 

As Mr. Davis sees it the primary 
functions of the accounting department 
have been the preparation of financial 
data such as balance sheets and income 
accounts and the compilation of a 
financial history of the company. The 
accountant himself must be prepared 
to furnish all kinds of cost analyses 
both for operating and construction 
purposes, to compile regular reports 
and special data for regulatory com- 
missions, and to handle numerous other 
requirements unheard of 25° years ago. 
To do this adequately Mr. Davis says 
the man in charge of accounting work 
should have the necessary technical 
education both as to accounting and 
finance, together with a fund of practi- 
cal knowledge that can come only with 
experience. In one of the most com- 
plete articles on accounting practice 
which it has been the good fortune of 
the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL to 
publish in recent years Mr. Davis set 
forth some of his ideas in “Accounting 
Practice,” included in the series on 
modernization in the issue of this paper 
for Sept. 27. 
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Association News & Discussions | 


Tax Association Discusses 
Highway Finance 


AYMENT by the highway user of 

all maintenance costs and substan- 
tial share of the construction costs with 
interest was the chief conclusion in the 
report on “Problems of Highway 
Finance” submitted to the National Tax 
Association in its annual meeting held 
at Hotel Chase, St. Louis, Mo., on Sept. 
18. Jacob Miner, professor of political 
economy at the University of Chicago, 
read the report. 

If this program is carried out, it was 
held, all justification for charges that 
motor transportation is being sub- 
sidized in its competition with other 
transportation agencies will be removed. 
The report called attention to the fact 
that while the special taxes on motor 
vehicles amounted to only 5 per cent of 
the total highway expenditures in 1914, 
such taxes promise to be at least 45 
per cent of the 1924 costs. 

Because of the different stages of 
highway development reached by the 
various states and the many varying 
factors entering into such situations, 
the committee found it impossible to 
recommend any fixed formula for road 
taxation, saying that in all states except 
those at the very inception of the road 
improvement program, the taxation on 
vehicles should be sufficient to defray 
a substantial part of the construction 
and interest costs as well as all of the 
maintenance costs. The committee 
recommended a combination registra- 
tion and gasoline tax as a simple and 
equitable method of placing the tax 
burden on vehicles using the highways. 

In discussing this relationship be- 
tween the stage of highway develop- 
ment and the method of financing con- 
struction and maintenance, the report 
said in part: 

“During the initial period of con- 
struction of an extensive system of im- 
proved highways in densely populated 
and rapidly growing states, and states 
where the immediate need for the con- 
struction of improved highways is 
urgent, it would be unwise to attempt 
to finance highway construction wholly 
or even in large part from current tax 
revenues. 

“Tf current revenues are relied upon 
in these circumstances there will result 
either an intolerable tax burden upon 
the community or else there will be an 
unreasonable retardation of highway 
improvement, entailing on the com- 
munity the loss of many years of the 
advantage of improvement of highway 
communication. 

“States and localities which, however, 
have already made considerable prog- 
ress in highway construction and have 
already passed the peak of new annual 
mileage should move gradually toward 
the pay-as-you-use plan.” 

The members of the committee who 


prepared the report were: Jacob Miner, 
A. J. Brosseau, W. H. Maltbie, Thorn- 
ton Alexander, W. G. Query, C. C. Con- 
verse and Maurice Groshon. 


Safety Depends on 
Thinking® 


By ISAIAH GORDON 
Bureau of Safety, Chicago, Ill. 


AFETY advocates should avail them- 

selves of every opportunity to 
address school children. Of course, 
admonitions given in such addresses 
may be quickly forgotten until the child 
is confronted with a hazard similar to 
that described in the talk. Then the 
admonition will come to mind, and it 
will be remembered that some one was 
injured or killed by failing to do the 
right thing. 

I have in mind a case where a little 
boy was waiting for a long freight 
train to pull by, so that he could cross 
the tracks. While waiting another boy 
pushed him. He fell under the cars 
and his arm was cut off. I have used 
this in my talks, and said that it would 
be good judgment always to stand 
back one’s full length from such danger. 
I dare say many will never think of 
this admonition until they come to a 
railroad track where a train is passing, 
but when they do they will remember 
and stand back. 

Safety is a matter of thinking, think- 
ing about everything we do. The 
reason why boys in school throw 
books, cut seats, walk over clothing 
with muddy shoes, instead of picking it 
up and hanging it on the hooks in the 
cloak-room, is because they have not 
been taught that such acts show lack of 
thinking. Teachers should appeal to 
school children to think and point out 
to them that destructiveness is unneces- 
sary waste. 

A plan which I believe will be benefi- 
cial to those who would like to start a 
safety organization in the schools calls 
for boys and girls to serve on various 
committees with a view to getting them 
to see the value of system, of thinking 
and of planning. For instance, a com- 
mittee might be appointed to see that 
books and desks are not abused, a com- 
mittee to see that coats and hats are 
properly taken care of, another to see 
that the stairways and corridors have 
no physical defects or hazards, one to 
see that automobiles and other vehicles 
observe the traffic rules in front of the 
school, etc. If we can get school chil- 
dren to think before they act in their 
school work we shall have gone a long 
way toward getting them to think 
outside of school, on the playground, in 
the street, and everywhere. 


*Abstract of a paper presented before the 
thirteenth annual safety congress, Louis- 
ville. Ky., Oct. 2. 
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National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners 


HE annual meeting of the National — 

Association of Railroad and Util-— 
ities Commissioners will be held Nov. — 
11-15 at Phoenix, Ariz. The official 
call for the convention is signed by 
Harry G. Taylor of Nebraska, presi- 
dent; William. B. D. Ainey of Penn- 
sylvania, a first vice-president, and 
James B. Walker of New York, secre-— 
tary. There are now regulating com- 
missions in 47 of the 48 states, Del- 
aware being the only state without one. — 
There are also such commissions in 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, Alaska and the™ 
Philippine Islands. 
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; 
Traffic Association Proposed 
ONNECTING electric railways in| 
eastern Ohio, western Pennsyl- 
vania and the northern part of West 
Virginia have begun the organization 
of the Tri-State Electric Transportation 
Association. H. O. Allison, commercial 
manager Beaver Valley Traction Com- 
pany, is the temporary chairman of this 
new organization, whose object is to 
develop passenger and freight traffic. 


American 
Association News 


Special Reports Available 


HE following special reports have 
been prepared and are available to 
member companies in good standing 
upon request: | 
Electric Railway Valuations — Ab- 
stracts of recent valuations of electric 
railway properties officially approved 
by public utilities commissions or sus~ 
tained by the courts. For each case 
there is given a summary of the phys- 
ical values found together with a discus- 
sion of the allowances for overheads, 
intangibles, development costs, etc. 
Anti-Jitney Regulation — Brief ac- 
counts of the principal developments 
in connection with attempts to secure 
the suppression or regulation of jit- 
ney competition with electric railways 
in the various cities in which the ques- 
tion has ever become an important 
local issue. ; 
Suggested Remedies for Traffic Con- 
gestion — Abstracts of the principal 
traffic surveys which have been made 
in American cities with detailed sum- 
maries of the recommendations made. 
In each case a brief description of the 
traffic problem to be solved is given. — 
In addition to the above, supplements 
to the Fare Bulletin, Wage Bulletin 
and Cost of Living Studies have also 
been prepared, bringing them down 
to date. . 


a 
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M.-G. Locomotives for New Haven R.R. 


New Type Engine Will Take 11,000-Volt Alternating Current from the Trolley and Convert It to 
600-Volt Direct Current for Operating Traction Motors—Five Freight and 
Two Switching Locomotives Are Included in the Order 


been ordered by the New York, New Haven & 

Hartford Railroad from the General Electric Com- 
pany and the American Locomotive Company. Five of 
these units are for freight service and will be used on 
the main line between the Oak Point yards and New 
Haven. The other two are switching locomotives and 
will be used in general yard service. Whenever double 
heading, these locomotives will function in multiple- 
unit with the present single-phase locomotives. 

The design of this type of locomotive is somewhat 
unusual in that although it is actuated from a single- 
phase trolley it does not have alternating-current trac- 
tion motors. Each locomotive will contain a traveling 
substation and will be equipped with a synchronous 
motor-generator set for converting the 11,000-volt, 
25-cycle, single-phase supply to direct current. Direct- 
current railway motors will be used to drive the axles. 


Se, single-phase locomotives of a new type have 


Power will be collected from the overhead contact . 


line by the usual slider pantograph trolley and delivered 
to a main transformer situated in the locomotive cab. 
This main transformer will step down the trolley poten- 
tial to 2,300 volts. This 2,300-volt alternating current 
will drive a single-phase synchronous motor, direct 
connected to the main direct-current generator which 
delivers current to the traction motors. This generator 
is designed with a variable field so that the speed of 
the locomotive will be regulated by controlling the gen- 
erator field current. The traction motors will be of the 
standard series direct-current railway type. They will 
be geared to the axle through cushion type gears which 
allow a small movement of the gear ring about the gear 
hub or center, thus minimizing shocks and stresses in 
the gears and pinions. 

The freight locomotives will have a one-hour rating 
of 1,350 hp. at a speed of 20.4 m.p.h., while the switchers 
will have a one-hour rating of 500 hp. at a speed of 
8.1 m.p.h. ; 

Between the pantograph trolley and the main trans- 
former a time-limit automatic oil circuit breaker is in- 


stalled. Between the direct-current generator and the 
traction motors there are a high-speed circuit breaker 
and line switches. The high-speed circuit breaker will 
afford protection to both the motors and the generator 
and will ordinarily prevent the opening of the time-limit 
switch or of the trolley or feeder sectionalizing switches. 

The system of control, in which speed changes are 
obtained by varying the field strength of the generator, 
will make the locomotive speed characteristic extremely 
flexible and adaptable to all operating conditions. It 
also has the desirable feature of operating at a power 
factor of unity or of drawing leading current under all 
ranges of load, the motor-generator being designed 
with sufficient capacity not only to take care of the 
rated loads but to furnish an appreciable amount of 
wattless current, especially at light loads. This tends 
to improve the trolley voltage for all conditions of 
load and should be of material benefit in the operation 
of the entire system. 


W.S. MuRRAY MAKES STATEMENT 


W. S. Murray, consulting engineer of New York, who 
was electrical engineer of the New Haven in the pioneer 
electrification, has issued a statement with regard to 
the purchase of this new type of locomotive. He says 
that he is greatly impressed with the wisdom, both on 
the part of the New Haven road to purchase, and the 
General Electric Company to manufacture, the seven 
electric locomotives of the type described. The history 
of power distribution shows that wherever power in 
bulk has had to be transmitted over considerable dis- 
tances high-tension alternating current rather than the 
relatively low-pressure direct current has been the pre- 
ferred agent, not only because less energy loss was 
involved but because a far greater flexibility of use was 
provided. It also has become equally well known that 
no alternating-current motor with variable speed char- 
acteristics can be as efficient or as cheap to purchase 
and maintain as the direct-current motor. 

These new locomotives will receive high pressure 
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Outline of Switching Type Locomotive for New Haven Railroad 


11,000-volt alternating current from. the trolley wires 
which will then be converted by a motor-generator— 
on board the locomotives—to direct current and fed to 
motors of that design geared to their driving axles. 
According to Mr. Murray we thus will see a marriage 
between economic transmission and distribution of elec- 
tric power and economic utilization of electric power. 
The officiating “parson” in this marriage is the motor- 
generator. His fee is in the form of an annual re- 
tainer. Incidentally, what he charges will have every- 
thing to do with the economic success of this electrical 
wedlock. Certainly the General Electric and New Haven 
companies are both to be congratulated on their mutual 
confidence and acceptance of locomotives of the design 
described. In his opinion it will be the harbinger of 
a far-reaching result. 


Double Folding Steps for High 
Platform Cars 


DOUBLE folding step arranged to operate in the 

same manner as the ordinary single type of fold- 
ing step is being applied to the cars of the Altoona & 
Logan Valley Electric Railway. The type of step as 
shown in the accompanying illustration is the design of 
Carl E. Keefer, master mechanic. It provides for steps 
of 13 in. from the rail to the first step, 11 in. from 
the first to the second step, and 11 in. from the second 


step to the platform. This type has been installed on 
eight cars purchased’ from the Ohio Valley Electric 
Railway, which originally had a single step with a 
height of 16 in. from the rail and 19 in. from the step 
to the platform. The operating mechanism is the same 
as that used for single folding-step cars except that a 
connecting rod and two levers are added. The usual 
type of operating mechanism is attached to the lower 
step, and the upper step is operated through two bell- 
crank levers from the lower step. 

The double step arrangement has a projection of 20 
in. from the rail when opened, which is 3 in. greater 
than the original single step arrangement. The treads 


for the bottom step are 12 in. wide and the top step 10 
in. When folded, they present an appearance of a 
single step, as the bottom tread is so arranged as to 
cover the top one completely. 


Step Mechanism in Lowered and Raised Position with 
Step Treads Removed to Show Mechanism 


Double Folding Step in Closed and Open Position 
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Detroit & Ironton Locomotives to Use 


M.-G. Control — 


The New Type Will Operate on a Single-Phase Trolley at 22,000 Volts 
and 25 Cycles—Design Has Been Made to Secure Great Flexibility of 
Speed Control in Heavy Freight Service—Complete Locomotive Will 
Develop 225,000 Lb. Starting Effort and 3,600 Continuous Horsepower 


By Fred Allison* H. L. Maher* and L. J. Hibbardt 


of steam railroads is that recently announced 

for Henry Ford’s Detroit & Ironton Railroad. 
While news of the electrification was published in 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Dec. 8, 1923, details 
of the electrification have not been available. As 
was to be expected, Mr. Ford has not been restricted 
by past practice or tendencies in the choice of electrical 
system and ‘of type of motive power units for his road. 
The result has been the adoption of an overhead trolley 
line fed with alternating current at 22,000 volts, 25 
cycles—a trolley voltage twice as high as any previously 
used in this country. The type of motive power unit 
adopted is not only novel in electrical design, but 
embodies many new and important ideas in the mechan- 
ical design. The locomotive shows possibility not only 
of containing but also of improving on all the desirable 
features of the most successful locomotives in use on 
present electrifications. 

The mechanical parts for the new locomotives are 
being designed and built by the Ford Motor Company, 
while the electrical equipment is being designed and 
built to this company’s specifications by the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Gompany. 


\ IMPORTANT development in the electrification 


LOCOMOTIVES WILL WEIGH 340 TONS AND 
DEVELOP 5,000 Hp. 


The initial order calls for a locomotive comprising 
two motive-power units operated in multiple. 
develop a maximum of 5,000 hp. at 17 m.p.h. and will 
exert a maximum starting tractive effort of 225,000 lb. 
on the basis of a 42,500-lb. axle loading with 334 per 

.cent adhesion. The nominal rating of the locomotive 
will be 4,200 hp. It will also deliver 3,600 hp. continu- 
ously at all speeds between 17 m.p.h. and 25 m.p.h. and 
will exert 54,000 lb. tractive effort continuously when 
operating at 25 m.p.h. Each motive-power unit will 
be arranged for double-end operation so that an oper- 
ating locomotive may consist of one, two or more units 


as desired. It is estimated that each unit will weigh 
170 tons. All weight will be carried on the driving 
wheels. 


MoToR-GENERATOR CONTROL ADOPTED 


The motive-power unit is of the motor-generator 
type. The principal reasons which have led to the 
adoption of this type can be summarized as follows: 

While the use of alternating-current power supply 
for the trolley results in economy in distribution, 
direct-current traction motors of the most rugged type 


*Ford Motor Company... s 
+Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company. 


It will- 


could be used. This gave the opportunity to design the 
motor for its own best condition, regardless of voltages, 
line surges, etc. In other words, the motors have the 
most rugged electrical characteristics and maximum 
efficiency. There also were possibilities for the sim- 
plification of the mechanical parts due to the high space 
and weight efficiency obtained in the traction motors. 
The direct-current motors permit simplicity and flexi- 
bility of control, as well as simplicity of the regenerative 
system and ability to regenerate at any speed from the 
maximum practically down to standstill. 

Voltage control is used, with consequent freedom 
from rheostatic losses. This gives low accelerating 
peak loads, and ability to operate continuously at any 
desired speed. The speed characteristics obtained per- 
mit the locomotive to adapt itself to all changes in 
the profile, and the constant horsepower characteristic 
enables the locomotive to develop its full capacity under 
a variety of speed and tractive: effort conditions. 

The driving wheels. have little tendency to start or 
continue slipping during accelerating periods, because 
the voltage impressed across each traction motor is 
low while the maximum starting tractive effort is being 
exerted, and does not increase if slipping starts. 

There is inherent voltage regulating effect of the 
synchronous driving motor of the motor-generator set, 
with an attendant favorable effect on the distribution 
system. This makes it possible to maintain the a.c. 
power drawn by the locomotive at unity power factor 
and consequently tends to give low transmission losses. 

The flexible control gives the locomotive the ability 
to operate at full load in the same train with any other 
type of alternating-current locomotive. It is able to 
operate as a constant-speed type of locomotive on all 
applications where this feature is desirable by sep- 
arately exciting the traction motors. With this connec- 
tion a large number of constant running speeds are 
obtainable when motoring. 


LOCOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT od 


Each motive-power unit will be equipped with 2 
transformer, a direct-current generator driven by a 
single-phase motor, eight axle-hung direct-current, 
series-type traction motors, and suitable control and 
auxiliary apparatus. 

The: single-phase alternating-current at 22,000 volts 
will be collected by means of a pantograph and con- 
ducted through an oil circuit-breaker to the primary 
side of the transformer, where it will be stepped down to 
a suitable voltage for. driving the motor-generator -set. 

Direct current, which can be regulated from zero to 
600 volts, will be delivered by the motor-generator set 
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These will be connected per- 
The locomotive is designed for 


to the traction motors. 
manently in parallel. 
regenerative braking. 

The locomotive transformer will be 2,000-kva., two- 
circuit, oil-insulated, air-cooled railway type unit. The 
primary winding may be connected to receive either 
22,000 or 11,000-volt power, while the secondary will 
deliver current at 1,250 volts. This will be accom- 
plished by having the high-tension side connected 
between the circuit breaker and ground in series with 
two single-pole, double-throw knife switches. This 
feature has been included so that these locomotives can 
be operated over connecting 11,000-volt lines if desired 
at some future date. 

The motor-generator set will consist of a 2,100-hp., 
25-cycle, four-pole, single-phase motor, driving a 1,500- 
kw., 600-volt, 2,500-amp. generator at 750 r.p.m. on the 
same shaft. It will be self-contained, will be supported 
at three points and will have two bearings. A 75-kw., 
125-volt direct-current main exciter will be mounted 
upon a shaft extension at the motor end of the set, 
while a 25-kw. direct-current “regenerative exciter” 
will be mounted upon a shaft extension at the other end. 

The generator will have a series-excited differential 
field, an interpole field and a compensating field, as 
well as a separately excited main field. 

The 75-kw. main exciter will supply excitation to the 
motor field, the generator field, the regenerative exciter 
field, and will supply power for the control circuits 
and for all auxiliary motors. 

The 25-kw. regenerative exciter will be used to sep- 
arately excite the traction motor fields during regen- 
eration and during high-speed motoring periods. 


GEARED D.C. TRACTION MOTORS EMPLOYED 


The locomotive traction motors will be 225-hp., 600- 
volt, direct-current series, axle-hung machines. Each 
motor will be flexibly connected to the driving axle by 
a gear at each side. A 22-tooth, 34-in. face, 3-diametral 
pitch pinion, suitable for meshing with a correspond- 
ing 98-tooth gear, will be mounted on a shaft extension 
at each end of the motor: The motors will be of a 
special mechanical construction for application to the 
mechanical parts being designed and built by Mr. Ford. 

Each motive-power unit will be equipped with double- 
end control. Forty-five normal running speeds will be 
available between standstill and maximum speed during 
both the motoring and regenerating periods. When 
motoring the traction motors will be connected as series 
excited machines from standstill to 17 m.p.h., and as 
separately excited motors from 17 m.p.h. to maximum 
speed. 

The traction motor fields are separately excited 
throughout the entire regenerative period. Regenera- 
tion may be obtained at any time while the traction 
motors are separately excited by regulating the gen- 
erator voltage and traction motor field strength so that 
the motor voltage overbalances the generator voltage 
and causes the armature current to reverse. This will 
cause the traction motors to act as generators, driving 
the main generator as a motor, which in turn drives the 
a.c. motor, causing it to become a generator and return 
power to the line. 

A closed-circuit type of transition will be utilized 
in going from the series excited to the separately 
excited connections of the traction motors and vice 
versa. Thus the separately-excited connections may be 


completed while the traction motors are energized and 
working at full load as series motors, without interrupt- 
ing or appreciably changing the value of motoring 
tractive effort either during the changeover period or 
after the separately excited connections have been 
completed. This method of transition can be utilized 
advantageously when it is desired to increase the speed 


of the locomotive or to permit regeneration automati- 


cally. 

Since the single-phase driving motor of the main 
motor-generator set, like the phase-converter of the 
single-phase three-phase locomotive, is not self-starting, 
the motor-generator set will be started and accelerated 
to approximately 50 per cent speed by means of the 
main generator and from 50 per cent speed to full 
speed by means of the a.c. motor. A 60-cell, 125-volt 
storage battery will be provided on each unit for this 
purpose. This battery also will be used for energizing 
the control circuits and supplying power to the com- 
pressor motor whenever the motor-generator set is shut 
down. E 


D 


TYPICAL CYCLE OF OPERATION 


Starting from'rest with a full-tonnage train the trac- 
tion motors will be energized as series-ex¢ited motors 
and the train may be accelerated with continuous full 
tractive effort up to a running ‘speed of approximately 
17 m.p.h. by manually regulating the main generator 
voltage through the external field resistor and a set of 
50-amp., 125-volt switches. If load and grade condi- 
tions permit the use of a higher running speed than is 
obtainable with the series connection, the transition will 
be made from series to the separately excited connec- 
tion of the traction motors. The speed may then be 
increased by weakening the field strength of the trac- 
tion motors. This will be accomplished by manually 
regulating the regenerative excited voltage through an 
external field resistor and a set of 5-amp., 125-volt 
switches. Then when the train passes over the crest 
of a hill regeneration will take place automatically. 
The traction motors will act as generators, and if it 
is desired to maintain some constant speed while 
descending the grade, this can be done by strengthening 
and properly regulating their fields. 

When the train is to be stopped heavier regenerative 
braking may be utilized if desired and a very low speed 
reached before applying the air brake. 

The speed may be decreased to approximately 17 
m.p.h. by properly regulating the traction motor field 
strength, and below 17 m.p.h. by oder the gen- 
erator voltage. 


Statistics of Electric Interstate Carriers 


HE bureau of statistics of the Interstate Commerce 

Commission has just published a report based on 
the returns of the electric railways reporting to that com- 
mission for the year ended Dec. 31, 1923. Altogether 
there are 271 companies, of which 186 are in the East- 
ern district, 7 in the Southern district and 78 in the 
Western district. The summarized statistics follow: 


Eastern Southern Western 

District District pecs: ie 
Miles of road operated. . 8,249 34 344.84 .10 .18 
Freight revenue......... $14,492,278 $2,018,094 $19 a2, 905 $36.78. 277 
Total operating revenues. 128,632,097 4,638,520 103,159,32 236,429,937 
Total operating rae 101,983,442 183,868 81,436,497 186,603,807 
Operating income.. 29,191,46 4,378,851 21,687, 55,258,030 
Net income............. 4,335,1 2,208,826 7.041.958 13,585,895 
Dividends declared...... 8,984,49 4,036 7,114, 039 16, 102, 567 
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Service Started Over Dallas- 
Denton Line 


The Dallas-Denton line of the Texas 
Interurban Railway, the electrified line 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railway 
of Texas, has been completed and regu- 
Jar service was started Oct. 1. Richard 
Meriwether, vice-president and general 
manager of this line as well as of the 
Dallas-Terrell line and of the Dallas 
Railway, reports traffic has come up to 
expectations and that operation of the 
line is in every way satisfactory. 

The Dallas-Denton line of the Texas 
Interurban Railway is the second unit 
of the system of electric lines now 
being established in Texas by this com- 
pany. The first was the Dallas-Terrell 
line. It is admitted by officials of the 
‘company that electrification of other 
steam lines radiating out of Dallas is 
being considered, and it is learned that 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas line from 
Dallas to Greenville is one and the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe from Dallas to 
Cleburne is another. 

Like the Dallas-Terrell line, which 
was the first line in the Southwest to 
use automatic electric substations and 
one-man cars, the Dallas-Denton line 
is operating one-man cars and depends 
on automatic substations for power. 
The same general plan of construction 
has been followed in‘the Dallas-Denton 
line as was followed on the Dallas- 
Terrell line, the only material differ- 
ence being that a roadbed had to be 
constructed to Terrell and steel laid 
thereon, whereas from Dallas to Den- 
ton a steam line was electrified. 

Although the tracks of the M-K-T 
were already built from Dallas to Den- 
ton, much new construction was neces- 
sary to make possible the operation of 
electric interurban cars. The electri- 
fication was carried out at a cost of 
$1,000,000. 

Actual construction work on the Den- 
ton line was started March 15, 1924, 
and the line completed just six months 
and fifteen days later. For this con- 
struction work, the company organized 
to build the Dallas-Terrell line, known 
as the Texas Construction Company, 
was kept in existence. 
was chief engineer, Sam R. Fowler, as- 
sistant engineer in charge of construc- 
tion; M. B. Parsons, superintendent, 
and B. F. Cooke, electrical engineer in 
charge of electrical installations. 

Some additional details of the project 
were published in the ELEctTric RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL of Jan. a4 and Jan. 26, 
1924. 


Plans for Detroit-Port Huron 
Bus Service 
That hourly bus service will be 
started between Detroit and Port 


Huron, including towns on the river 
along the way, has been announced by 


B. R. Brown. 
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the Detroit United Railway to begin 
late in October. The buses, it is stated, 
will be operated by the Wolverine Tran- 
sit Company, a subsidiary of the 
D. U. R. At first the local buses will 
be operated in conjunction with the 
local interurban service, but it is be- 
lieved that in a short time local elec- 
tric service will be discontinued and 
entirely supplanted by buses on local 
schedules. 

The local buses of the company will 
operate over Jefferson Avenue or a 


parallel street out of Detroit, and will 
follow the shore ‘road: into Mount 
Clemens. From Mount Clemens they 
will follow a route including New Balti- 
more, Fair Haven, Algonac, Roberts 
Landing, Marine City, St. Clair and 
Marvsville, with Port Huron as the 
northern terminal of the route. 

The interurban tracks will not he 
abandoned, but will be kept in repair 
so that they can be used on the through 
runs and for handling freight and 
express. 


Mayor Has Subway Measures 


Chicago Officials Looking Into Proposals Made by Mr. Insull for Transit 
Construction with Private Funds—Surface Lines Say Rapid 
Transit Proposals Must Provide for Street Cars 


AMUEL INSULL, head of the ele- 

vated railroads, gas and electric 
utilities in Chicago, has offered to pro- 
vide the city with increased rapid 
transit facilities to be financed entirely 
with funds raised privately. This is 
the first proposal of its kind, all sim- 
ilar offers made previously having con- 
templated the use to some degree of the 
borrowing capacity of the city. His 
proposal in this connection, however, 
had to do more particularly with the 
subway to be constructed through the 
down-town district, preferably under 
State Street and extending from Hight- 
eenth Street on the south to North 
Avenue on the north with necessary 
connections with the present elevated 
lines at either end. 

Mr. Insull says that this subway 
should have four tracks through the 
heart of the business district and 
double tracks at each end. His esti- 
mate of the cost of construction is 
between $25,000,000 and ‘$30,000,000. 
Its construction would more than 
double the present rapid transit facil- 
ities through the loop by affording 
capacity for 2,400 cars an hour instead 
of 1,100 as at present. Mr. Insull 
believes, however, this subway should 
be owned by the city, but that it should 
be laid out so as to be capable of ex- 
tension to the west, porehwrest and 
southwest sides. 


Work TO START IMMEDIATELY 


Mr. Insull’s proposal was made in a 
letter addressed to the Mayor and City 
Council on Sept. 27. It provides for 
starting work immediately on a com- 
prehensive extension and improvement 
of rapid transit facilities in the city, 
including the subway through the con- 
gested downtown section to which ref- 
erence has just been made. With the 
letter was submitted the draft of an 
ordinance outlining in detail the vari- 
ous extensions of facilities that are 


proposed. Acceptance of this ordinance 
would: pave the way for an early start 
on the actual construction of exten- 
sions that have been under discussion 
for a number of years, and which 
would fit into the several schemes pro- 
posed from time to time for the devel- 
opment of a comprehensive transpor- 
tation plan for the city. 

The definite proposal contained in 
this letter, and the provisions of the 
ordinance ‘which accompanied it, mark 
the culmination of the stand taken by 
Mr. Insull on the Chicago transpor- 
tation situation in his address before 
the Cook County Bankers’ Association 
on Feb. 21 of this year, reported in 
detail in the isssue of the ELmcTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for March 1. 


PROBLEM UP TO THE CITY 


Coming as it does after a request 
for authority to make certain imme- 
diate improvements of the elevated 
structure including the extension of 
platforms for the accommodation of 
eight-car trains, for which funds are 
now available, this comprehensive plan 
for extending rapid transit service to 
make it available to the people of 45 
out of the 50 wards in the city—this, 
together with acceptance of the task 
of financing such a plan—puts the 
responsibility for further delay squarely 
up to the Mayor and the City Council. 

Up to this time the Mayor has con- 
sistently held to the princip!e that any 
action in the extension of transporta- 
tion facilities in the city should fit into 
a comprehensive plan for the solution 
of the entire transportation situation 
in the city. He has also held that the 
difficulty of financing such a plan under 
private ownership made municipal 
ownership necessary. 

With the submission of Mr. Insull’s 
ordinance, the subway problem again 
became linked up with that of surface 
lines and the elevated. Mr. Insull’s 
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first offer to build a subway brought 
the statement from the surface lines 
officials that whatever plan was adopted 
taking into consideration the elevated 
lines also must make a provision for the 
street cars. 

It was said that the purpose of the 
many ordinances was to find one that 
would fit the financial abilities of the 
city or of any private company which 
might undertake to build the subways. 
One of the suggestions is for an open- 
cut subway in the outlying section and 
tunnels downtown. Another is for a 
system of tubes connecting with sur- 
face, elevated and bus lines several 
blocks beyond the congested areas to 
the north and south. Still another ordi- 
nance provides a general system of 
short tubes radiating three ways from 
the heart of the city. 

The engineering phases of subway 
construction will be dealt with in a re- 
port which the city’s transportation 
engineer, Major R. F. Kelker, Jr., is 
drawing. He declares subway construc- 
tion to be feasible and describes the 
engineering conditions in some parts 
of the city as ideal for the work. 

Corporation Counsel Busch holds that 
construction outside the commercial dis- 
tricts could not legally be financed by 
any special assessment based on bene- 
fits. Financial experts declare that in 
no other way, either as a private or 
public undertaking, could funds be got. 

Mr. Insull departed for Europe be- 
fore Mayor Dever and his associates 
had progressed very far in their con- 
sideration of the proposals. 


Wages Increased Two and a Half 
Cents in Boston 


_ An inerease of 2% cents an hour was 
awarded to the trainmen and miscel- 
laneous employees of the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway on Oct. 16 by the board 
of arbitration which had been con- 
sidering counter proposals of em- 
ployees and the company. 

The award was signed by Judge 
John D. McLaughlin of the Superior 
Court, chairman and neutral member 
of the board, and James H. Vahey, 
counsel for the union men. Charles W. 
Mulcahy, company representative, .dis- 
sented, submitting a minority report. 

The employees had sought an in- 
erease of 25 cents an hour and the 
company had asked that the employees 
accept a reduction of 5 cents an hour. 
In commenting upon the proposal to 
decrease wages the majority ruled that 
disparity between income and expendi- 
ture is not a reason for reducing wages. 

The decision of the board is final and 
binding to both company and union. It 
will continue in force to June 30, 1925, 
and is retroactive to July 1, last. 

Experts for the company estimate 
that the award will add $500,000 yearly 
to the payroll, of which $175,000 will 
be in back wages. ; 

By the terms of the decision the blue 
uniformed men, who comprise a major- 
ity of the employees, will receive a 
maximum of 72% cents an hour. Oper- 
ators of one-man cars and bus. drivers 
were increased to 8034 cents an hour. 
This is the same differential that has 
been in effect for the last three years. 

The company’s representative de- 
clared that the increase was not justi- 
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field, in view of current rates for wages, 
and asserted that the road had faced a 
substantial deficit in operation in the 
current year. 


Indianapolis Freight Terminal 
Formally Opened 


The new joint freight terminal con- 
structed by the Interstate Public Serv- 


ice Company, Indianapolis & Cincin- 


nati Traction Company, Terre Haute, 
Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Com- 
pany and the Union Traction Company 
of Indiana was formally opened on 
Oct. 2. The terminal represents an 
investment of approximately $1,000,000. 
It was described in detail in the ELEc- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Aug. 2, 1924. 

The occasion of the opening was 
celebrated by a dinner at which 400 
guests were present. These included 
the traffic managers of practically every 
important industrial concern in Indian- 
apolis, representatives of steam and 
electric railways located in the city 
and in the territory served by the four 
interested lines, and about 100 city 
and state officials. Neat souvenirs in 
the form of small scale maps of the 
eectrie lines in the C.E.R.A. territory, 
bound convenient for carrying in the 
pocket, were distributed. Frederick A. 
Doebler, president of the Traffic Club, 
presided. Harry Reid, president of the 
Interstate Public Service Company, 
was toastmaster. Among the speakers 
was John W. Colton, editor of Aera 
representing the American Electric 
Railway Association. 

Another significant step was taken 
in connection with the completion and 
cpening of this new terminal. Although 
the Central Electric Railway Traffic 
Association has been unable to agree 
on the establishment of a consolidated 
joint freight tariff, the four lines en- 
tering the new terminal have gone 
ahead with the preparation of such a 
tariff to apply between all stations on 
these lines and such other lines as 
may participate with them as issuing 
carriers. A committee consisting of 
Chairman F. D. Norveil, general freight 
and passenger agent of the Union 
Traction Company of Indiana; H. R. 
Biery, assistant to the president Indian- 
apolis & Cincinnati Traction Com- 
pany; J. H. Crall, general freight and 
passenger agent of the Terre Haute, 
Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Com- 
pany and Bert Weedon, traffic man- 
ager of the Interstate Public Service 
Company, is carrying on this work. 

All lines in the Central Association 
that desire to be shown as issuing 
carriers under this new consolidated 
tariff have been invited to participate, 
but in any event, the compilation of the 
tariff will be completed by the present 
committee, and rates to points on lines 
in the Central Association territory 
which do not care to participate, will 
be shown as a combination of the rates 
now in effect and those being compiled 
for the participating lines. In the 
preparation of this new consolidated 
tariff, it is the plan to use short-line 
steam railroad rates, wherever possible. 
It is.being issued primarily as a “busi- 
ness getter,” but is also expected to 
eliminate inequalities and discrimina- 
tions. 


- 
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North Shore Acts to Protect Its 
Operating Rights 


A temporary injunction has been 
obtained by the North Shore Line re- 
straining the city of Chicago from 
barring the trains of the Chicago, 
North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad 
from the tracks of the Chicago Rapid 
Transit Company (elevated railroads) 
within the city limits. 

The court action was taken in answer 
to an order issued by the local trans- 
portation committee of the Chicago 
City Council, to the chief of police, to 
bar the North Shore Line trains, by 
force if necessary, on Oct. 13. 

The hearing on the motion to make 
the injunction permanent will be held 
at a time fixed by the court following 
the answer to the action by the city. | 

The city contends that in order to 
operate its trains into the loop district. 
the North Shore Line must obtain a 
franchise, as was outlined in a recent 
issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. 

The company contends that as long 
as it pays the Rapid Transit Company 
trackage rental for its trains together 
with a fee to the city for each car 


operated it does not need a franchise. — 


The drastic action on the part of the 
transportation committee was taken 
after a refusal on the part of its mem- 
bers to accept an offer of double the 
present fee paid by the company for 
each car, a total of $100 license fee 
per year. 

The case is an interesting one from 
the standpoint of the questions in- 
volved. If necessary the company will 
carry the matter into a high court in 
order to settle the issue for all time. 


Court Rejects Cleveland 
Arbitration Award 


Judge Close in Common Pleas Court, 
late on Oct. 15, rendered a decision de- 
claring illegal the arbitration proceed- 
ing of last June under which the Cleve- 
land Railway platform employees were 
awarded a wage increase of 12 cents 
an hour. The court sustained the 
charge of fraud made in connection 
with the conduct of the arbitration. 

In the same decision the court upheld 
the validity of the closed shop agree- 
ment that now exists between the rail- 
way and the local union. It directed 
that a new arbitration be held on the 
men’s demand for higher pay. 

The Cleveland Railway withdrew 
from the arbitration proceedings last 
June, on the ground that James W. 
Holcomb, the fifth and deciding mem- 
ber of the arbitration board, was biased 
and prejudiced in favor of the men. 


Despite the withdrawal of the two — 


representatives of the company from 
the arbitration proceeding Mr. Holeomb 
and the two arbitrators representing 
the union announced a decision giving 
the men a wage increase of 12 cents an 
hour. 

The decision of the court denies the 
increase to the men. It is a victory for 
the company. 

Unless the union attempts to carry 


the case to the higher courts, it is- 


likely that members of a new arbitra- 
tion board will be picked and hearings 
begun within the next few weeks. 
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Appeals Heard 


Arguments For and Against Temporary 
Increase to P. R. T. Before 
Superior Court 


Hearings on the appeal of the city 
of Philadelphia, Pa., and of other pro- 
testers against the recent order of the 
Public Service Commission granting a 
temporary increase in fares to the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company 
were started on Oct. 9 and concluded 
Oct. 10, in the Superior Court. The 
seven judges who heard the case then 
took the matter under advisement. 

At the opening session City Solicitor 
Gaffney said the commission’s order 
was not justified, proof of which was 
that officials of the company had not 
adopted any definite plan relative to 
the time of buying more cars, and for 
building more crosstown lines. He said 
that the increase meant the collection 
from the car riders of an additional 
$300,000 a month. On the company’s 
argument that a requirement to issue 
rebate slips would have caused too 
much trouble, and that rebate slips 
might fall into the hands of persons 
not entitled to collect them, Mr. Gaff- 
ney asked about expecting each of the 
2,000,000 car riders to file his own com- 
plaint and bring his own suit to recover 
amounts overpaid as fares. 


Frank M. Hunter, counsel for the- 


Public Service Commission, was the 
last attorney to be heard by the court 
before adjournment for the day. He 
resented the implication that the com- 
mission had rendered its decision be- 
fore the records of the fare hearings 
had been transcribed. 

Frederick L. Ballard presented the 
argument for the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company, at the hearing on 
Oct. 10, declaring that the old rates 
were confiscatory of the company’s 
property. Under the former rates, 
this year there would have been a 
deficit of $2,500,000, Mr. Ballard said. 
He said that the company might have 
asserted a right earlier to charge rates 
high enough to prevent such deficit, 
but that it ‘did not like to change rates 
unnecessarily and had some reason to 
think that in time the old rates might 
yield what we are entitled to.” 

The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany’s report furnished as required by 
‘ the order of the Public Service Com- 
mission shows for six days Sept. 25 to 
Sept. 30, at the new rate of fare $743,- 
381 revenue against $740,387 a year 
ago, an increase of $2,994. The num- 
ber of passengers carried was 13,633,- 
349, against 15,477,540, a decrease of 
1,844,191. 


Milwaukee’s Socialist Mayor Sees 
Bus as an Auxiliary 


Mayor Hoan, Milwaukee, a socialist 
and former proponent of the use of 
the bus as a panacea for the city’s 
alleged transportation ills, is convinced 
now that buses will never supplant 
street cars for mass transportation in 
large American cities. In an inter- 
view in the Milwaukee Journal for 
Oct. 7 the Mayor explained that he was 
convinced of this fact after studying 
the report of the local public utilities 
acquisition committee, to which refer- 
ence has been made before in the 


1921, 
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nection with that report the Mayor 
said that he had come to no conclusion 
regarding the advisability of the city 
entering into the proposed contract with 
the Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Company. He said he had made 
only a cursory study of the commis- 
sion’s report, and wished to reserve 
judgment on it until after he had heard 
debates on both sides. On the subject 
of buses the Mayor was quoted as 
follows: 


I have come definitely to the conclusion 
thet buses will never replace our traction 
ines. 

Prior to the time that the commission 
presented its report on the whole problem, 
I had leaned toward the belief that buses 
might possibly be an important factor in 
future transportation problems. 

The report goes thoroughly into this mat- 
ter, however, and has convinced me that 
buses will be only supplementary to trac- 
tion lines. Buses cannot be operated 
profitably for less than a 10-cent fare. The 
public demands a fare of from 5 to 7 cents. 
Transportion of this kind can be given, 
evidently, only by electric street cars. 


Wage Increase in Dallas 


The Dallas Railway, Dallas, Tex., 
has increased wages of trainmen in its 
employ 4 cents an hour effective from 
Oct. 1, 1924. The new wage scale in 
cents per hour will be as follows: First 
year, 45; second year, 48; third year 
and thereafter, 50. Wages of one-man 
car operators were increased 4 cents 
an hour. 

In announcing the wage increase 
Richard Meriwether, vice-president and 
general manager, made public a reso- 
lution adopted by the board of directors. 
In part the resolution said: 

When wages were reduced on Aug. 1, 
the cost of living had materially 
declined since the peak of 1920, so that 
the management felt that, in view of the 
financial condition of the company and the 
reduced cost of living, a reduction in wages 
was justified. Since that time, however, 
there has been a material increase in the 
cost of living; and while the financial 
condition of the company is not by any 
means satisfactory, we feel that through 
effecting the greatest economy in opera- 
tion and with the hearty co-operation and 
assistance of the trainmen’s body, we will 
be able to bring about a reduction in 


operating costs which will permit of the 
increase. 


Seeks Permit to Operate Bus 
Lines in New York City 


The People’s Electrobus Corporation, 
44 Wall Street, New York, N. Y., 
headed by George W. Loft; wealthy 
candy manufacturer, has petitioned the 
Board of Estimate of New York City 
to operate 22 bus lines on 140 miles of 
streets at a 5-cent fare. A hearing 
will be held by the Board of Estimate 
on Oct. 22. 

The offer is the fourth big petition 
that the city has received since the 
original plan was launched by the 
Omnibus Company of America. This 
concern, with John Hertz as chairman 
of the board, achieved a merger with 
the Fifth Avenue Coach Company. 

In addition to the proposed Park 
Avenue route the company proposes to 
run five north and south lines.and six- 
teen cross-town lines. The application 
states that the city would retain the 
right at any time upon six months’ 
written notice after the first five years 
of operation to purchase the ‘entire 
plant at a price fixed by three arbi- 
trators. 


Court Prohibits Truck from 
Competing with Interurban 


The power of the Corporation Com- 
mission to regulate motor vehicles and 
to prevent them from operating in di- 
rect competition with Oklahoma inter- 
urbans was upheld Oct. 2 in the District 
Court of Pittsburg County. A perma- 
nent injunction was granted the Pitts- 
burgh County Railway against C. E. 
Golden and W. L. Colvert, enjoining 
them from operating trucks along the 
highway paralleling the interurban line 
between McAlester and Hartshorne, 
Okla. Judge H. L. Melton ruled that 
the defendants were operating trucks 
contrary to the provisions of the state 
motor transportation law. The con- 
tention of the railway that the de- 
fendants failed to obtain permission to 
operate their trucks along the high- 
way was upheld by the court. The 
State Supreme Court recently upheld 
the validity of the motor transportation 
act and ruled that the Corporation, 
Commission had power to deny certifi- 
cates of convenience and necessity to 
any bus owner, or company, where the 
public’s interests seem to demand such 
action. 


Providence Men Seek Wage 
Increase 


Employees of the United Electric 
Railways, Providence, R. I., members 
of the Amalgamated Association, re- 
cently submitted the draft of a new 
wage and working agreement which 
calls for a general increase in wages 
amounting to 14 cents an hour. The 
draft contains 105 sections, most of 
them dealing with minor working con- 
ditions, many of them the same as 
are now in operation. The new wage 
demand for motormen and conductors 
on two-man cars is 70 cents for the 
first three months, 73 cents during the 
next nine months and 75 cents after 
one full year of service. The present 
wage is 56, 59, and 61 cents for the 
corresponding terms. 

Operators of one-man cars who now 
receive 5 cents an hour in excess of the 
amount paid on two-man cars ask that 
the 5 cents be increased to 15 cents, 
or 90 cents an hour for men of more 
than a year’s service. The same ad- 
vance is asked for crews of snow plows 
and an additional 5 cents, or 20 cents 
an hour extra for the motorman. Bus 
drivers are rated as crews of two-man 
cars. The rate asked for motormen and 
conductors in the trolley freight de- 
partment is 2 cents an hour more than 
is paid in the passenger service. 

The agreement provides that no run 
shall be for less than seven hours nor 
more than eight. It provides that the 
company shall not prevent or discour- 
age any employee from becoming a 
member of the union. In the matter of 
reducing or increasing the number of 
employees, the agreement stipulates 
that in case of reduction, the last man 
who was hired in the division to be 
reduced shall be the first to be laid off, 
and in the case of increasing the force, 
the last man laid off shall be the first 
to be given the chance to return. 

The present agreement expires on 
Oct. 31. 
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Bus in Operation on East Side of 
Connecticut River 


The Hartford & Springfield Street 
Railway has started a bus service on 
the east side of the Connecticut River 
between Hartford and _ Springfield, 
operating two buses regularly, leaving 
each city every two hours from 8 
o’clock in the morning until 10 o’clock 
at night. A terminal has been estab- 
lished in Springfield, where a building 
is being remodeled for offices and wait- 
ing room. 

The company has been operating a 
bus line on the west side of the river, 
between Springfield and Windsor 
Locks since last year. Recently it 
sought from the Springfield transpor- 
tation board a license to run an east 
side service, on the ground that a 
faster service was necessary to enable 
the company to attract business and 
operate without loss. Springfield offi- 
cials denied the application after in- 
formal hearings at which objections to 
the service were entered by President 
Clark V. Wood and General Manager 
H. M. Flanders of the Springfield 
Street Railway on the ground that such 
service was likely to cut into that 
company’s receipts. 

The interurban decided to start the 
service, however, on the ground that 
no permit from the Springfield author- 
ities was needed as the buses would run 
express with no local stops in Massa- 
chusetts. In common with independent 
bus lines now doing an interstate busi- 
ness in that territory, the Hartford & 
Springfield Street Railway evidently 
rests its right to run on the assumption 
that such a service is under the juris- 
diction of the federal authorities only. 


Kansas City, Kan., Refuses 
Bus Permit 


Judge Kimbrough Stone, of the fed- 
eral court, under whom the receivers 
for the Kansas City Railway, Kansas 
City, Mo., are operating the property, 
and Col. F. W. Fleming, one of the 
receivers, have announced that they 
have invited experts to make a survey 
of the conditions in Kansas City to 
guide the court and the receivers so as 
to install bus service in co-ordination 
with car service. Announcement to 
this effect was made following the 
return of officers of the company who 
were in attendance at the American 
Electric Railway Association conven- 
tion in Atlantic City. Judge Stone will 
announce his orders in the matter in 
November. 

Meanwhile the City Commissioners of 
Kansas City, Kan., on Oct. 13, refused 
a franchise to the H. H. Moore Com- 
pany, Cleveland, which had organized 
the Kansas Cities Motor Coach Com- 
pany, buying the bus line already oper- 
ated by P. H. Kennedy. The new com- 
pany is operating four or more Fageol 
buses in intercity service, and six or 
more street car type buses in cross-town 
service, one route, within Kansas City, 
Kan., 10 cent fare, giving transfers. 
The routes will be increased; but none 
will go over street car streets. The 
Moore company recently sold its Cleve- 
land-Akron bus line, operating 40 
buses, to the Northern Ohio Traction 
& Light Company. The Moore com- 
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pany, the holding company, and Mr. 
Moore, are large operators of passen- 
ger and freight interurban and touring 
service. 


East St. Louis Company Wants 
Bus Line for Connection 


The East St. Louis Railway, East 
St. Louis, Ill., applied to the St. Louis 
Board of Public Service Oct. 7 for a 
permit to operate buses over the St. 
Louis Municipal Bridge in East St. 
Louis and to loop around certain 
streets in St. Louis. The Board of 
Public Service will set a date for a 
public hearing on the application. Re- 
cently the Community Motorbus Com- 
pany of Belleville, Ill., applied for a 
similar permit, but failed to appear 
when a public hearing was held. That 
permit has not been granted. 

The East St. Louis Railway is now 
operating buses in conjunction with its 
railway in East St. Louis. Connected 
up with its present bus line on Twenty- 
fifth Street between Missouri Avenue 
and Lincoln Avenue, in Lansdowne, the 
proposed bus line over the free bridge 
would give East St. Louis a short and 
direct connection between its outlying 
residential districts and downtown St. 
Louis and take much traffic from the 
congested Collinsville Avenue district 
in East St. Louis. 


Sixty-Day Bus Permit for 
New York 


Mayor John F. Hylan and other 
members of the Board of Estimate of 
New York agreed on Oct. 10 to grant 
a sixty days’ revocable franchise to the 
Fifth Avenue Coach Company to oper- 
ate buses in the Bronx at 10 cents. 

Operation was begun the following 
morning on a four-minute headway. 
The buses run from 138th Street and 
Mott Avenue to the Grand Concourse, 
and through the Grand Concourse to 
Mosholu Parkway with a spur to the 
Hub, which is at 149th Street and Third 
Avenue. 

Henry Bruckner, Borough President 
of the Bronx, forced the issue by eall- 
ing the attention of the Mayor and 
other members of the board to the fact 
that conditions on the Grand Concourse 
had reached a pass that demanded 
immediate relief. Oct. 22 is the date 
set for a general hearing and discus- 
sion of the bus question, but Mr. 
Bruckner demanded immediate action 
for the Bronx. 

Frederick C. Wood, president of the 
Fifth Avenue Coach Company, said his 
company could start its lines operating 
in the Bronx at once if he were given 
a temporary sixty days’ permit. 

The same question was asked Ed- 
ward A. Maher, Jr., counsel for the 
Third Avenue Railway System, which 
has had a Bronx bus application pend- 
ing for three years. Mr. Maher said he 
could start buses in two weeks, but 
would have to acquire them. 

It was pointed out, however, that this 
grant by the board in no way binds it 
or the Mayor in acting upon future ap- 
plications for franchises and that the 
permit granted is revocable, without 
prejudice to the Mayor and his maxi- 
mum 5-cent fare principle, at the end 
of sixty days. 
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Wages Reduced Under Three- 
Year Canadian Agreement 


Trainmen in Vancouver and Victoria, 
B. C., have signed a new agreement 
for three years with the British Co- 
lumbia Electric Railway. 

No change takes place in the wages 
of motormen and conductors. They 
now receive 62 cents an hour on two- 
man cars in city service and 68 cents 
an hour for one-man cars. Wages of 
trackmen and car cleaners will be re- 
duced 3 cents an hour to 53 cents for 
city trackmen, 48% cents for interurban 
trackmen and 51 cents for car cleaners. 

In Victoria the system is operated 
entirely with one-man cars. There the 
wages of operators will be reduced 4 
cents an hour from 68 cents to 64 cents, 
due to the lower rents, reduced cost of 
living and the condition of the railway. 

The new agreement was made with 
the street railway union. It dates from 
Sept. 1. Brief mention of the wage 
changes was made in the issue of this 
paper for Oct. 11, page 667. 


New Jersey Fare Suit Dismissed 


The United States Supreme Court 
on Oct.,-6—dismissed the suit of the 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners 
of New Jersey to compel the Public 
Service Railway to reduce its fares to 
7 cents, with a 2-cent transfer charge. 
The court was advised that the parties 
to the suit had reached an agreement. 

This action by the commission in 
bringing suit was one of the moves 
made in connection with the rate and 
valuation controversies which culmi- 
nated in the suspension of service by 
the company in the summer of 1923 
for a period of more than a month. 
Growing out of the negotiations con- 
ducted at that time the company put 
in for a trial period of four months 
beginning Oct. 1 a rate schedule which 
provided a 5-cent fare within the limits 
of the larger cities, with an additional 
5-cent fare in the suburbs, but no 
transfers. The rate of 8 cents, with 
four tokens for 30 cents, and 1 cent 
for a transfer, was continued in all 
other parts of the territory. This is 
the general arrangement now in effect. 


Steam and Electric Properties 
Contend Over Business 


A hearing was held recently before 
Examiner A. C. Wilkins of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on the 
question of cancelling the right of the 
Salt Lake & Utah Railroad, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, known as the Orem Elec- 
tric, to participate as a carrier in west- 
bound transcontinental traffic. Thirty 
days were granted to each side to file 
its brief, the Salt Lake & Utah Rail- 
road appearing as complainant against 
the cancellation and the Union Pacific 
as the respondent. 

It was the contention of the electric 
line that to cancel its right to this busi- 
ness would be discrimination against 
it. It set forth that it had enjoyed this 
tariff for five years and that the tariff 
had increased its revenue materially. 
The Union Pacific alleged that the 
shorter line acted as a “bridge” car- 
rier, hindered prompt movement and 
was unnecessary. 
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Fourteenth Street Subway Plans 
Advanced 


The Board of Estimate of New York 
City on Oct. 10 adopted unanimously 
the plan of the Board of Transportation 
for the completion of the Fourteenth 
‘Street-Eastern District subway line by 
the use of a 700-ft. elevated structure 
connecting the tube with the elevated 
lines of the Brooklyn-Manhattan Cor- 
poration at East New York. This ap- 
parently removes the last official ob- 
stacle to the completion of a long 
delayed part of the city’s rapid transit 
system. 

At the same time the Board of Trans- 
portation opened bids for the construc- 
tion of that part of the new subway 
extending along McKibben Street and 
Harrison Place from Boerum Street to 
Varick Avenue, Brooklyn, a distance of 
3,600 ft. Of the six bids, the lowest 
was that of the Marcus Contracting 
Company for $2,561,000. 

The section of the subway on which 
the contractors bid on Oct. 10 is one of 
three. subdivisions of that section of 
the Fourteenth Street-Eastern line. 
The construction of the two other sec- 
tions will be bid for on Oct. 17. 

The completed part of the Fourteenth 
Street-Eastern District route, extending 
under the river from Sixth Avenue, 
New York, to Bushwick Avenue at 
McKibben Street, is now in operation 
is a shuttle line. 


Seven Cents Allowed.— The Public 
Service Commission has approved a rate 
for the new line of the Syracuse Rail- 
way Co-ordinated Bus Line, Inc., known 
as Strathmore Bus Line, operated in 
the city of Syracuse, N. Y., of 7 cents 
per capita, or a valid transfer issued 
by the New York State Railways 
(Syracuse Lines). Children under «six 
years of age, when accompanied by 
parent or guardian, will be carried free. 
Fare for children between the ages of 
six and ten years will be 4 cents. 


Honor for Railway Official — H. 
Hobart Porter, president of the Amer- 
ican Waterworks & Electric Company 
and of the Brooklyn City Railroad, has 
been elected to the board of trustees 
of Columbia University. Mr. Porter is 
a member of the firm of Sanderson & 
Porter. He has been connected with 
the’ Brooklyn City Railroad since 1919, 
when upon the separation of the Brook- 
lyn City lines from the old Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company he became 
general manager. 


Transfer Restrictions Lifted. — A 
more liberal use of car transfers was 
recently announced by the Des Moines 
City Railway, Des Moines, Ia., in con- 
nection with the concession to grant 
the company an 8-cent fare. Permis- 
sion has now been given for transfer- 
ring from one line to another even 
though the lines run along parallel 
streets. In the future transfers will be 
accepted at other than the transfer 
points provided they are used within 
the time limit. Restrictions on various 
lines have been lifted. 


Chair Car Service Made Permanent. 
—Effective on Oct. 16, the Detroit, 
Monroe & Toledo Short Line Railway, 
Detroit, Mich., began operating a new 


and improved limited service between 
Toledo and Detroit. Limited trains are 
scheduled hourly now and express cars 
are canceled. Alternate trains will be 
de luxe chair cars. L. M. Swartz, dis- 
trict passenger agent, says the plan 
will give much faster service for the 
through traffic which is rapidly becom- 
ing the most important part of the pas- 
senger business. Service with the chair 
cars proved very popular after a short 
trial of them. 


New Transfer System in Effect.— 
The Springfield Street Railway, Spring- 
field, Mass., has put in force a transfer 
system similar to that already in use 
in Worcester. The transfers are of 
different colors, representing different 
lines, and the system hinges on the 
principle that the transfers, instead of 
being punched to indicate the lines the 
passenger can take, are marked in 
advance to show the lines he cannot 
take. This affords passengers consider- 
able leeway as to cars, but it saves time 
on the part of conductors and operators. 
The time limit for which a transfer is 
good has been extended 10 minutes 
under the new plan. 


Restores Free Transfers.—The Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., recently announced the 
restoration of free transfers at Seven- 
teenth, Eighteenth, Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Streets, to and from Market 
Street. It was explained that the 
motive in the abolition of the transfers 
at the points where they have been 
restored was a desire to try to avoid 
congestion in the central delivery dis- 
trict by keeping riders from boarding 
Market Street cars to go only a block 
or so. It has now been decided that the 
congestion does not extend west of Six- 
teenth Street. In consequence it was 
decided to restore the free transfers. 


. Electric Railway, Trunk Lines and 
Tube in Terminal Project.—Plans have 
been submitted to Director of Public 
Works Raymond at Newark, N. J., for 
a combinea terminus for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, the Hudson & Man- 
hattan Railroad and lines of the Public 
Service Railway on the site of the 
present Market Street station. The 
new structure will cost $15,000,000 and 
will eliminate Manhattan Transfer. 
Passengers to and from lower New 
York City now change from Hudson & 
Manhattan Railroad trains to Pennsyl- 
vania trains and vice versa at Man- 
hattan Transfer. Upon its completion, 
it is said that all except the purely local 
cars of the Public Service Railway will 
be diverted from the present Public 
Service Terminal to the new building. 


Argues Against Bus Substitution — 
Abandonment of the suburban line be- 
tween Absecon and Somers Point, N. J., 
and the substitution of buses would 
mean the scrapping of the Atlantic City 
& Suburban Railway, Atlantic City, 
N. J. So the superintendent told the 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners 
at a recent hearing on the application 
for increased rates. The suggestion 
that buses be substituted was made by 
Colonel Philander Betts, chief engineer 
of the Public Utility Commission, who 
declared the operation of the rival 
tracks was neither economical nor use- 


ful and that there was no justification 
for a fare increase. The hearing will 
be continued. : 


One-Man Cars with Two Men.—The 
Key System Transit Company, Oakland, 
Cal., has been granted permission by 
the Berkeley City Council to operate 
one-man cars on the Ashby Avenue and 
Dwight Way lines in the college city by 
using two-man crews. The one-man 
cars for these two lines were given a 
tryout in the spring. The City 
Council at that time expressed the 
opinion that, due to the many crossing 
over rapid transit lines, one man could 
not safely operate the cars and 
ordered the cars taken off. The new 
cars were replaced by others with two- 
man crews, but residents of the district 
requested a better type of car. The 
company then offered to place the one- 
man. cars back in service, using two 
men on each car. After investigating 
the subject, the Council consented to 
this offer. 


Ordinance to Continue Line Passed.— 
The plan whereby the Toledo, Fostoria 
& Findlay Railroad, Fostoria, Ohio, will 
operate the Tiffin & Fostoria line is 
expected to pass the Council at Fostoria 
on third reading set for Oct. 21. The 
franchise has been drawn up to settle 
difficulties encountered by the Tiffin & 
Fostoria line in Fostoria. The city 
demanded pavement of streets and 
removal of freight sheds. The company 
threatened to junk the property. In 
the new franchise sale of the property 
except to former owners is provided, 
tentative paving specifications are 
approved by the city, and a clause is 
included for removal of freight sheds 
by July. 1, 1925. 


Through Service Re-established. — 
Through car service between Spring- 
field and Northampton, Mass., has been 
reestablished after an interruption of 
several years. This action followed a 
successful week’s experiment during the 
Eastern States Exposition. A regular 
schedule for the through cars, operated 
as.a joint service of the Springfield, 
Holyoke and Northampton systems, be- 
came effective on Sept. 22. This serv- 
ice is in addition to the limited service 
between Springfield and Holyoke. The 
fare from Springfield to Northampton 
is 64 cents. 


Fare Dodgers Punished.—Members of 
the secret service staff of the Inter- 
national Railway, Buffalo, have brought 
about the arrest of passengers alleged 
to be exchanging transfers at line in- 
tersections to avoid the payment of 
cash fares. Several passengers have 
been found guilty and nominal fines of 
$5 each imposed. 


Belt Line Contract Signed.—Con- 
tracts for the operation of the Tacoma 
Municipal Street Railway, Tacoma, 
Wash., as a tideflat belt line have been 
signed by three of the four transcon- 
tinental railroads serving Tacoma. It 
is expected the city line will begin 
operating as a belt line by Nov. 1. The 
operation as a belt line will save 
Tacoma industries of the tideflats a 
switching charge they now pay on non- 
competitive line business, and will also 
give a lower intraterminal switching 
charge. 
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- Financial and Corporate 


Protective Committee 
Reports Progress 


Letter to Bondholders of the Hamilton 
Property Reviews Conditions 
Since Receivership 


A protective committee recently sent 
a letter to the holders of the first con- 
solidated mortgage 5 per cent bonds 
of the Southern Ohio Traction Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio, sketching the 
progress which has been made since 
George P. Sohngen took possession of 
the property as receiver on Nov. 6, 
1920. The road then was in very poor 
physical condition, struggling to give 
service with inadequate facilities. 

As a result of the progressive 
improvements made at the suggestion 
of the committee’s experts, the physical 
condition of the property has been 
materially improved; the deficiency in 
tie renewals has been largely made up 
and a large amount of work has been 
done in reconstructing and rehabilitat- 
ing track in paved streets. Extensive 
repairs were made to ten passenger 
ears, two freight cars and four work 
cars used in interurban service and two 
ears used in the local city service in 
Dayton. Despite these repairs, the 
present interurban equipment is un- 
economical and unsatisfactory in serv- 
ice and should be replaced, the state- 
ment says, by more modern and attrac- 
tive rolling stock. 


Bus COMPETITION OVERCOME 


On the matter of bus competition, 
the committee reports that beginning 
in November, 1920, competition devel- 
oped in Hamilton, Ohio, and as a 
result traffic on the Hamilton city lines 
was reduced more than 380 per cent 
within a period of six months. Heavy 
operating deficits made imperative 
either the abandonment of these lines 
or their modernization. Accordingly 
receiver’s certificates and car trust 
certificates were issued to finance the 
purchase of 22 one-man safety cars to 
be used on the Hamilton city lines. 
Introduction’ of safety cars in April, 
1922, coupled with the provision of 
more frequent service and the rehabili- 
tation of the local city traffic, has 
radically changed the financial results 
of operation of this section of the 
property. The introduction of this 
equipment, together with track re- 
habilitation, marked the beginning of 
the end of bus competition, which 
shortly thereafter was stamped out on 
all except one line. 

In February, 1922, competitive bus 
routes paralleling the interurban lines 
between Cincinnati and Hamilton were 
started. This competition has since 
continued and in consequence the 
revenues and traffic on this section of 
the interurban line have been greatly 
reduced. Bus competition developed 
along the interurban line between 
Hamilton and Dayton in June, 1922, but 
before June 11, 1924, all of the bus 


competitors were forced to discontinue 
service. 

The report refers to the value of the 
Freeman-Collister act regulating buses, 
to the rejection of the application of the 
Royal Green Coach Company, and the 
value of the decision of the Supreme 
Court to the property covered by the 
holders’ mortgage. 

In concluding, the report states that 
although it is impossible in advance of 
the final accounting of the receiver, 
ordered by the Ohio Supreme Court to 
determine the net earnings accruing 
to the trustees under each of the 
several mortgages now in default, yet 
it seemed clear from the receiver’s 
reports that during recent months the 
entire net earnings of the property, 
over and above operating expenses, 
resulted from the operation of the 
interurban line between Hamilton and 
Dayton and from the operation of the 
Hamilton city lines. According to the 
current reports of the receiver during 
the first five months of 1924, the net 
earnings after operating expenses, 
maintenance and taxes of the interurban 
line between Hamilton and Dayton and 
the local city line in Dayton ag- 
gregated $69,523. Assuming that the 
receiver sets up for those months the 
same depreciation accrued by him, dur- 
ing a like period in 19238, the deprecia- 
tion accrual applicable to that section 
of the property would aggregate 
$25,665, leaving a balance available for 
rentals, interest, etc., during the five 
months of $43,858. 

The committee is confident that the 
advantages in a reorganization of the 
property as a unified system are so 
self-evident that all parties in interest 
will work to effect that result. The 
committee believes that depositors will 
be well advised not to sell their hold- 
ings of Southern Ohio bonds at a great 
sacrifice. Further, the committee 
points out that while there has been a 
marked improvement in the physical 
condition of the property, a large 
amount of rehabilitation work is 
required on the section of the interurban 
line between Cincinnati and Hamilton. 
In the judgment of the committee’s 
experts the carrying out of this 
work should result in a_ substantial 
increase in the volume of through 
business between Cincinnati and Day- 
ton and should cripple, if not de- 
stroy, the existing bus competition. 
Further, that substantial expenditures 
should also be made upon the interurban 
line between Dayton and Hamilton in 
order to permit of a speeding up of 
schedules, which should result in a 
further increase in business. New 
passenger equipment should be provided 
for the interurban line, while sub- 
stantial additions should be made to 
the present freight equipment. 

All this work, in the opinion of the 
committee, makes necessary the pro- 
vision of a substantial amount of new 
capital, a large part of which must be 
provided in connection with the 
reorganization of the property. 
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Middle West Utilities Company — 
Completes Financing 


The Middle West Utilities Company, 
Chicago, has deposited with the Illi- 
nois' Merchants Trust Company of — 
Chicago, Ill., $6,246,500 to pay off at 
par and accrued interest all of its 
ten-year 6 per cent bonds maturing | 
Jan. 1, 1925. Payment of these bonds 
leaves the company with no maturing 
obligations before Sept. 1, 1935. Series 
“A” notes, of which $2,340,000 were — 
issued, mature at that time. These 
notes are redeemable at the company’s 
option subsequent to Sept. 1, 1925. 
Series “B” notes, of which $2,195,500 
were issued, mature Dec. 1, 1940, and 
are redeemable subsequent to Dec. 1, 
1925. Series “C” notes, of which 
$1,309,000 were issued, mature July 1, 
1941, and are redeemable subsequent 
to July 1, 1926. After the payment 
of the ten-year 6 per cent bonds on 
Jan. 1, these notes, totaling $5,844,500, . 
will be the only outstanding senior 
obligations of the company. 

Following almost immediately upon 
this announcement a syndicate com- 
posed of Pynchon & Company, West 
& Company and the Middle West Util- 
ities Cerporation offered an issue of 
20,000 shares of Middle West Utilities 
Company 7 per cent prior lien stock — 
at $98 and accrued dividend to yield 
about 7.14 per cent. The prior lien 
stock is participating in that it is en- 
titled to an additional 1 per cent divi- 
dend in any calendar year in which the 
total cash dividends paid on the com- 
mon stock exceed $5 a share. 

Among the many subsidiaries of 
the company is the Interstate Public — 
Service Company, which operates 90 — 
miles of electric railway. This is, per- 
haps, the most important of the com- 
pany’s railway holdings. 


‘ 


Columbus Stockholders Who 
Sold Are Paid 


The control of the Columbus Railway, 
Power & Light Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, formally passed into the hands 
of Cyrus S. Eaton, Cleveland, on Oct. 
14 when stockholders residing in Co- 
lumbus and vicinity received approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 for shares they had 
turned over to Mr. Eaton. Mr. Eaton 
originally offered to buy 46,000 shares, 
which he finally obtained. Checks in 
payment of the entire transaction 
amounted to more than $5,000,000. 
Payment was made at the rate of $115 
per share, plus accumulated dividends 
from Sept. 1, minus 2 cents per share 
for transfer tax. 

Immediately after gaining control, 
Mr. Eaton announced the merging of 
the Columbus Railway, Light & Power 
Company with four other utility organ- 
izations in a super-power company 
under the name of the United-Contin- 
ental Gas & Electric Company, which 
covers territory in the Middle West and 
Northwest. 

Work is now to be pushed as fast as 
possible on the new 150,000-kw. station 
of the Columbus Railway, Power & 
Light Company located about 10 miles 
south of Columbus. The completion 
of the plant will make Columbus a2 
power center in the merger. 
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Seven Per Cent Issue Replaced by 
Lower Coupon at Minneapolis 


Dillon, Read & Company, New York, 
announced on Oct. 16 by public adver- 
tisement that they had sold an issue 
of $5,000,000 of first mortgage col- 
lateral 53 per cent gold notes of the 
Minneapolis Street Railway, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., dated Nov. 1, 1924, and 
due Aug. 15, 1928. The offering price 
was 100 and interest. Principal and 
- interest on the loan are unconditionally 
' guaranteed by the Twin City Rapid 
Transit Company. The transaction is 
purely a refunding one, carried out in 
accordance with the tendency under 
present conditions of easy money to 
replace high coupon issues with ones 
bearing lower interest wherever the 
transaction can be carried out to ad- 
vantage. In the present case it is ex- 
plained that “as these notes bear 53% 
per cent interest and replace a 7 per 
cent issue for a like face amount, 
their issue will result in a material 
‘saving of interest to the company. 


Stock Rights Accrue to New 
Jersey Holders 


The Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey is offering to holders of 
common and preferred stock of record 
Oct. 17, additional common stock in the 
_ ratio of one share of no-par value com- 
mon for every ten shares of both com- 
mon and preferred. The price is $60 
a share, plus accrued dividends. Sub- 
scription will be due Dec. 1, and ac- 
erued dividends up to that date will 
amount to 662 cents a share. Sub- 
‘seribers will have the option of paying 
$30 a share cash on Dec. 1, $15 on 
Jan. 2, 1925, and $15 additional on 
April 1, 1925. It is estimated that the 
amount of the new issue will be be- 
tween 100,000 and 120,000 shares. 


Motion Made to Consolidate 
St. Louis Foreclosure Suits 


A motion to consolidate the receiver- 
ship and foreclosure suits pending in 
the United States District Court 
against the United Railways, St. Louis, 
and some of its subsidiaries, was filed 
by counsel for the Mercantile Trust 
Company, trustee under the indenture 
securing the general mortgage bonds of 
the St. Louis Transit Company. The 
Transit bondholders have filed fore- 
closure proceedings as a step toward 
complete reorganization of the com- 
pany. A hearing on the new motion 
will be held by the court on Oct. 25. 

Holders of the bonds of the St. Louis 
& Suburban Railway to date have de- 
clined to accept the plans for reorgani- 
‘zation in so far as they affect the 
Suburban general bonds, but it is be- 
lieved in financial circles in St. Louis 
that this difficulty will be surmounted 
and that the reorganization plans will 
be earried through probably unchanged. 


_ Suspension Time Extended. — The 
petition of the Virginia Railway & 
Power Company for permission to dis- 
continue service over the Pinner’s Point 
line and the Park View and Cemetery 
line in Portsmouth, Va., is before the 


State Corporation Commission. The 
case was heard on June 19 and the com- 
mission entered an order granting sus- 
pension of service as of Sept. 15, but 
on Sept. 12 another order was entered 
extending the suspension indefinitely 
so as to permit the taking of further 
evidence. 


Manhattan Rental Payment Declared. 
—The directors of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, New York, 
have declared a regular quarterly rent 
instalment of $1.25 a share on the stock 
of the Manhattan Railway, payable on 
Nov. 1 to holders of record of Oct. 20. 
This is in accordance with the re- 
adjusted. rental plan which provides 
dividends at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum beginning with the fiscal year 
starting July 1, 1924. ; 


Hearing on Abandonment Deferred. 
—At the request of the corporation 
counsel of Auburn, N. Y., and. attor- 
neys for the Auburn & Syracuse Elec- 
tric Railroad hearing by the Public 
Service Commission in the matter of 
the abandonment of the Clark Street 
and Aurelius Avenue portion of the 
railroad’s line in Auburn will be post- 
poned to a later date. The hearing 
has been advertised for Oct. 17 at 
Auburn. The case will be called at that 
time and then adjourned to a date to 
be fixed later. 


Loss for Fiscal Year.—The Sault Ste. 
Marie Traction Company, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., lost $1,030 in the year 
ended June 30, 1924. After deducting 
$16 for interest received on bank 
account and adding $4,057 for depre- 
ciation on buildings and equipment, the 
company lost $5,070 which was added 
to the debit balance of $28,466 brought 
forward from the previous year. This 
left a total debit balance carried for- 
ward of $33,436. 


Will Dismantle Line—The Menomi- 
nee & Marinette Light & Traction 
Company, operating in Marinette, Wis., 
and Menominee, Mich., has decided to 
dismantle its Quimby Avenue line in 
Menominee. The company claimed 
that the line cost $11,000 annually to 
operate and that the revenue was only 
$5,000. Admission was made by the 
franchise committee of the Menominee 
Council that it was powerless to pre- 
vent this action because the company 
operates without a franchise. 


Time for Deposit Extended.—The re- 
organization committee of the New 
York Railways, under the plan and 
agreement of July 18, 1924, has ex- 
tended the time for the deposit of bonds 
and stocks listed in prior notices pub- 
lished by the committee until the close 
of business Oct. 20. Penalties may be 
imposed after that date. The plan and 
agreement for the reorganization of the 
road have been approved, the sale at 
foreclosure has been conducted and only 


-a few minor details now remain to be 


arranged. The company operates about 
70 miles of surface lines, mostly in the 
Borough of Manhattan. Extended 
references were made to the terms of 
the reorganization proposal in the 
ELEctTRIc RAILWAY JOURNAL for July 
12, page 67, and Aug. 2, page 183. 


Bonds Called for Redemption.—All of 
the outstanding general and refunding 


mortgage 7% per cent gold bonds, series 
A, of the Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company, Seattle, Wash., dated May 2, 
1921, and due May 1, 1944, have been 
called for redemption Noy. 1 at 105 and 
interest. Bondholders may present 
their bonds at any time prior to Nov. 
1, 1924, and receive for each $1,000 
bond $1,087.50, less a discount at the 
rate of 34 per cent for the period from 
the date of their presentation to 
Nov. 1, 1924. } 


Trains Will Replace Trolleys.—The 
Public Utilities Commission has granted 
the petition of the Connecticut Com- 
pany requesting permission to discon- 
tinue operation of trolleys over the 
tracks of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, between East Hart- 
ford and Rockville. Public convenience 
and necessity do not warrant the fur- 
ther continuance of the service, and the 
service is now being operated at a loss, 
the commission finds. The New Haven 
road has offered to increase the fre- 
quency of its steam railroad service 
between Hartford and Rockville to six 
trains. each day on the discontinuance 
of the electric service over its tracks. 
The commission’s order and the road’s 
new service will affect the towns of 
East Hartford, Manchester, Vernon and 
Rockville. 


Hears Petition to Buy Common 
Stock.—A hearing on the petition of 
the Interstate Public Service Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., for authority to buy 
the common stock of the Indiana 
Power Company and of the Knox & 
Sullivan County Light & Power Com- 
pany from the Utilities Power & Light 
Company was held before the Indiana 
Public . Service Commission recently. 
The petitions were not contested. The 
Interstate Public Service Company is 
on Insull operating company and the 
Utilities Power & Light Company is an 
independent corporation, of which H. L. 
Clarke of Chicago is president. It is 
owned by Clarke and his associates. 
The two subsidiary companies involved 
in the transaction serve about thirty 
towns and communities in southwest- 
ern Indiana. - 


Short Line Suspended.—The Berwick 
& Nescopeck Railway, Berwick, Pa., 
after operating for twelve years, dis- 
continued trolley service at midnight, 
Oct. 5. The company has replaced the 
cars with buses and service is to be 
continued on the usual schedule. The 
line is 1.6 miles long. 


Second Mortgage Issue Sought by 
D. U. R.—Attorneys for the Detroit 
United Railway appeared before the 
State Public Utilities Commission at 
Lansing, Mich., on Oct. 14, to request 
that the company be authorized to sell 
$2,000,000, par value, of second mort- 
gage bonds at 75 cents on the dollar. 
They said the company wished to im- 
prove its electric lines and purchase 
several bus lines. 


Deficit of Interborough in August 
Larger.—The Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit Company, New York, reports for 
August a net operating revenue of $1,- 
011,110, an increase of $240,098 over the 
similar month last year, but a deficit 
after revenues and rentals of $519,282, 
an increase of $174,283 over that re- 
ported a year ago. 
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Edwin W. Robertson Leaves 
Columbia Utilities 


With the idea of curtailing his labors, 
Edwin Wales Robertson, formerly 
chairman of the board of directors and 
treasurer of the Columbia Railway, Gas 
& Electric Company, Columbia, S. C., 
and the Parr Shoals Power Company 
and president of the Columbia Gas 
Light Company, has severed his con- 
nection with the public utility business 
in that community. Having arrived at 
the age of 61 years, Mr. Robertson 
wants to be relieved of some of his 
efforts, and has therefore disposed of 
his controlling interest in these several 
properties. The sale was_ satisfac- 
torily and amicably carried into effect 
with the General Gas & Electric Com- 


Edwin W. Robertson 


pany, under the leadership of W. S. 
Barstow of New York. 

It. was in 1903 that Mr. Robertson 
obtained control of the Columbia Elec- 
tric Street Railway, Light & Power 
Company, and the name was _ subse- 
quently changed to the Columbia Rail- 
way, Gas & Electric Company. In 1905 
he purchased the entire assets of the 
Columbia Water Power Company and 
the Columbia Gas Light Company. In 
1912 he financed and arranged to build 
the Parr Shoals Power Company hydro- 
electric plant. 

Mr. Robertson was born in Columbia 
on Sept. 3, 1863. In 1885 he was grad- 
uated from Yale University and from 
the law department of the University 
of South Carolina in 1887. Mr. Robert- 
son has been very conspicuous in the 
banking field, establishing the Canal 
Dime Savings Bank of Columbia, and 
in 1897 acquiring control of the Loan & 
Exchange Bank of Columbia. Later he 
merged the two banks. In 1905 he was 
elected director in the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 
States. He has been a member of the 
Executive Council of the American 
Bankers’ Association and president of 
the State Bankers’ Association, and is 
a member of the Graduate Advisory 
Board of Yale University. 


At the outbreak of the war he took 
an active part in the various Liberty 
loans, being chairman of the loan com- 
mittee for the state of South Carolina 
in the first four war loans. 


J. W. Spencer, for the past two years 
district superintendent of the Anniston 
operations of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany, has been transferred to the rec- 
ords department of the company, with 
héadquarters in Birmingham. ele 
Perryman, superintendent of the Gads- 
den operations of the company for 
many years, will succeed Mr. Spencer 
at Anniston. 

C. B. King, manager of the London 
Street Railway, London, Ont., since 
1905, has resigned. It is stated that 
L. Tait, secretary-treasurer, has been 
appointed acting manager. 
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L. F. Pearce has been retained by 


W. S. Barstow & Company, the new 


owners of the Columbia Railway, Gas — 


& Electric Company, Columbia, S. C., 
in the office of secretary and treas- 
urer. 
Columbia Mr. Pearce was secretary. 

T. S. Nicholson, an employee of the 
Arkansas Central Power Company, has 
been made assistant to Harry U. 
Wallace, assistant general manager of 
the Knoxville Power & Light Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

N. D. Wilson, who has been asso- 
ciated with the. Toronto Transportation 


oF 


Under the former ownership at - 


’ 


a 


.- 


4 


—_~_4, 


Commission ‘as head of the traffic study © 


department, has left Toronto for 


Mexico City, where he will conduct — 


studies and report on routing and 
traffic for the Mexico Tramways. His 
work with the Transportation Commis- 


sion centered about the economic and _ 


engineering aspects of traffic matters. 
When he returns from Mexico at the 
end of the year Mr. Wilson will resume 


his duties with the Toronto Transporta- — 


tion Commission as head of the traffic 
study department. — 


Obituary ” 


In Memory of John M. Roach* 


Calmly and unafraid, as ever, John 
M. Roach became one with the eternal 
on the eighth day of March last. But 
in the memory of his countless friends 
he will never die, for his were the 
qualities upon which true friendships 
are builded. 

A strong man, he accomplished 
greatly; his achievements (like those 
of so many of his kind) rebuking and 
refuting the oft-uttered weakling asser- 
tions that the age of opportunity has 
passed. The story of his struggles and 
his successes is inspiring. From the 
foot of the transportation ladder he 
climbed to executive eminence. By 
labor intense and probity unquestioned 
he became one of the commanding 
figures of our industry. For more than 
half a century he exemplified that 
genius for unremitting toil which is 
the basis of our national prosperity. 
Twenty-four years ago he was presi- 
dent of this association, and as such 
contributed to our early growth and 
influence. We owe him much. 

Combative when combat was his 
duty, he was withal a kindly man— 
sympathetic, generous, delighting in 
good works. His ears were never 
closed to appealing voice or circum- 
stance. Mercifully he considered the 
poor, the fatherless and the afflicted. 
He walked uprightly and spoke the 
truth. 

The suggestion that life could be 
burdensome came to him but little more 
than a twelyvemonth since and took 
him—a veteran of threescore and 
eleven—from his Chicago home to the 
sunshine and sofe breezes of Florida. 
For a while there was hope, but be- 
fore spring came north again this year 


*Prepared by Gen. George H. Harries, 
chairman of a committee appointed for the 
purpose, and presented before the American 
Electric Railway Association at its session 
a OTF ens City, N. J., on Friday, Oct. 


his undaunted spirit, fearing no evil, 
strode through the valley of the 
shadow to the mysterious realm where 
the earth-wearied conquerors are for- 
ever re-energized. 

To those who are of his kin—the near 
and dear ones—our association tenders 
this wholly inadequate expression of 
high regard for its departed leader and 


of its heartfelt sympathy with those’ 


who were of his household. 


Randall Montgomery, vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, died recently 
at the age of 73 years. It was in 1889 
that he became identified with public 
utility work, becoming general manager 
of the Youngstown Electric Company. 
He later became vice-president and con- 
tinued in this work until the time of 
his death. Mr. Montgomery was born 
in Youngstown and he spent his entire 
life there. He was educated in the 
local schools and began his career as 
clerk in a grocery store. He was active 
in politics. In 1888 he was elected on 
the Republican ticket as Mayor of the 
city and was re-elected two years later. 
In 1897 he was appointed to the city 
commission, serving thereon for three 
years. i 


Major William A. Garrett, transpor- 
tation manager of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, died recently at his home 
in Moylan, Delaware County, Pa., at 
the age of sixty-three years. Mr. 
Garrett, in 1917, was appointed by 
President Wilson a member of the 
United States Railroad Commission. He 
was a leading railroad executive, and 
was an expert on transportation matters 
in general. He was a member of the 
transportation committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Philadelphia, and 
chairman of the transportation com- 
mittee of the Middle States and Atlantic 
Advisory Board. 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 
A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


Changing Trend in Pole and 
Tie Timber 


The total number of cross ties pur- 
chased by electric and steam railroads 
in the United States was considerably 
less during 1923 than it was twelve 
years ago. Similarly the number of 
wood poles bought was less, although 
in this case the decrease was not so 
marked. From figures published by the 
Department of Commerce it appears 
that the purchase of ties goes in cycles, 
1907, 1911 and 1923 being compara- 
tively big years, while 1909 and 1915 
were rather lean years. 

Important changes have taken place 
during this period in the kinds of tim- 
ber used for cross ties. Southern pine, 
chestnut, cedar, and Western yellow 
pine have declined noticeably in popu- 
larity. That is to say, their use has 
been much curtailed, although in many 
cases this is due to difficulty in obtain- 
ing this wood rather than preference 
for other varieties. The use of maple, 
gum and beech has increased to a 
marked extent. Oak, always the most 
popular wood for ties; Douglas fir, 
cypress, larch, hemlock and redwood 
were used in approximately the same 
quantities in 1923 as in 1907. Approxi- 
mate figures showing the purchases of 
different varieties are given in an ac- 
companying table. 


of the different woods used for this 
purpose. Detailed figures are given in 
the accompanying table. 


United States Steel Corporation 
Purchases Cyclone Properties 


The properties of the Cyclone Fence 
Company have been purchased by the 
United States Steel Corporation. The 
transfer includes the Cyclone factories 
at Waukegan, Illinois and Cleveland, 
Ohio, also plants at Fort Worth, 
Texas and Newark, N. J. 

No change in policy is contemplated, 
the business to continue under the 
name of the Cyclone Fence Company, 
carrying on, with the exception of its 
principal officers, under its present or- 
ganization as a subsidiary of the cor- 
poration. 


Petition in Bankruptcy Against 
Standard Equipment & Ma- 
chinery Company 


An involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptey has been filed in the United 
States District Court at St. Louis 
against George H. Tontrup, doing 
business as the Standard Equipment & 
Machinery Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
The National Safety Car Company, in 


SUMMARY OF WOOD TIE PURCHASES IN FIVE TYPICAL YEARS 


‘Kind of Wood 1923 1915* 1911 1909 1907 
ade aa Geh Beh ene Betecs 62,915,237 49,333,881 59,508,000 57,132,000 61,757,000 
Southern pine: arvensis hit ehcr g 22,048,967 14,115,681 24,265,000 21,385,000 34,215,000 
Douglas fir. . 15,316,571 6,950,910 11,253,000 9067,000 14'525,000 
Cypress: nc... . 5,243,835 4,478,612 5,857,000 4,589,000 6,780,000 
Chestnut....... 4,419,782 4,548,352 7,542,000 6,629,000 7,851,000 
Tamarack or larch 4,220,194 3,858,098 4,138,000 3,311,000 4,562,000 

OAT ieee Orissa Se 3,676,228 5,122,103 8,015,000 6,777,000 8,954,000 
hemloolots ihe 2s a0 lave 3,477,740 859,662 3,686,000 2,642,000 2,367,0u0 
Guim ye eta aie cca 3,050,798 485,466 1,293,000 378,000 15,000 
Maloy ae mote cron o- 6 3,035,007 1,069,547 1,189,000 158, O00! 2 Meer arene 

WOON suits Bae sorte 2,492,445 63,685 1,820,000 2,088,000 2,032,000 
Besckyieetema estar soi" 2,279,221 1,173,490 1,109,000 195,000 ,000 
Western yellow pine....... 1,340,007 1,402,836 2,696,000 6,797,000 5,019,000 
108 ane PINE W MF ck 949,451 Te SG DA DURE TOME eas so sp: liane adeno ale 

Bire Lo PA ork 369,154 GS OUI eee ee ee ee) yp wee 
All other. . 1,141,480 1,361,694 2,682,000 2,603,000 * 5,574,000 

Total... 135,976,117 97,106,651 135,053,000 123,751,000 153,703,000 


* Based on Te cone om railroads representing 78.46 per cent of total mileage. 


rae, 123,766,000. 


Estimated total for all 


Less change is noticeable in the num- 
ber of poles purchased by the electric 
and steam railroads and by power, tele- 
phone and telegraph companies, all of 
whose purchases are lumped together 
in the figures announced by the govern- 
ment. Moreover, there appears to be 
little change in the relative popularity 


which Mr. Tontrup is interested, is also 
in the bankruptcy court. The petitioning 
ereditors of the Standard Equipment & 
Machinery Company were the Liberty 
Foundry Company, with a claim of 
$435; Beck & Corbitt Company, $104, 
and St. Louis Machinery Supply Com- 
pany, $174. 


RELATIVE POPULARITY OF THE DIFFERENT WOODS USED FOR POLE TIMBER 


. Kind of Wood 1923 1915 1911 1909 1907 
BCL AI ARE ee 1,702,247 2,521,769 2,100,144 2,439,825 2,109,477 
Chestnut ge nek Sones 817,259 ,085 893,079 844,908 706,732 
ine. ep ei Sino See 402,393 546,233 161,690 179/586 155,960 
Cypress... <a BE. ae gai 73,403 67,644 72,995 77,677 100,368 
Nifhoripecae oe 65,492 91,233 190,112 196,744 210,731 
Petals Sere Mea e cs 3,060,794 4,077,964 3,418,020 3,738,740 3,283,268 

errs 


Large Orders for Steel Wheels 


The fundamentally sound condition 
of the electric railway industry at this 
time is well indicated by the continued 
large purchases of steel wheels. The 
Standard Steel Works, Philadelphia, 
reports that in spite of the business 
depression prevailing somewhat gen- 
erally at the present time orders 
received from electric railways since 
June 1 for steel wheels have been in 
as large volume as for a similar period 
last year. 


_G. E. Orders Decrease 


Orders received by the General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., for 
the three months ended Sept. 30 totaled 
$58,389,832 as compared with $65,483,- 
549 for the similar quarter in 1923, or 
a decrease of 11 per cent. For the first 
nine months of the present year orders 
totaled $203,097,719, compared with 
$229,747,304 for the similar period in 
1923, a decrease of 12 per cent. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York Oct. 14, 1924 
Copper, electrolytic, cents per lb.. 13.125 
Popper wire base, cents per lb.... 15.125 
Lead, cents perlb............. 8.05 
Zine, cents per Ib... : 6.65 
Tin, ‘Straits, cents per lb.. AEP ee ae 49.875 
Bituminous Coal f.o.b. ‘Mines. 
Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, 

Hampton Roads, grosstons........... $4.30 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons. 2.075 
Pittsburgh minerun, Pittsburgh, net tons. 1.875 
Franklin, Ill., screenings, Chicago, nettons 1.375 
Central, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons 1.175 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons. 7 Bi Ne 
Materials 
Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 

DOOD fb; Recta clare ehoiesateecituiate cera) <barese $6.25 
Weatherproof wirebase,N.Y.,centsperlb. 17.75 
Cement, Chicago net prices, without bear: 2.20 
Linseed oil (5-Ib. lots), N. Y., per. ae 1.08 
White lead, in oil (100-Ib eg), “Y., 

cents per ib. ., carload lots. . 0.12 
Turpentine (bbl. Jots), N. Y., per gal. 0.87 


Rolling Stock 


Wisconsin Power & Light Company, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., lost two new Mack 
buses and a Faegeol bus in a fire which 
swept the garage, in Madison, where 
the buses were stored. 


United Railways, St. Louis, Mo., 
through its subsidiary, the St. Louis 
Motorbus Company, has placed orders 
for four buses with the White Com- 
pany, Cleveland. The buses will seat 
29 passengers and cost approximately 


$35,000. Delivery will be made about 
Nov. 1. 
Lake Charles Electric Company, 


Lake Charles, La., recently purchased 
from the Houston Electric Company 
six standard single-truck Birney cars, 
which have entirely replaced the two- 
man cars formerly operated. 


Toronto Transportation Commission, 
Toronto, Canada, has ordered 3 White 
bus chassis and is building bodies for 
them at the Hillcrest shops. The seat- 
ing capacity will be 29. 


Tampa Electric Company, Tampa, 
Fla., recently purchased seven of the 
latest type cars from the American Car 
Company. The new cars will have a 
seating capacity of 52 persons. The 
ears will be placed in service on the 
Sulphur Springs line. 
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Track and Line 


Trenton & Mercer County Traction 
Company, Trenton, N. J., has decided 
to use a 90-lb. rail in the laying of new 
rails in Pennington in place of the 
75-lb. rail at first decided upon. It is 
also said the line to Pennington will 
be extended to the far end of the town 
instead of ending near the center of 
the borough. 

Cincinnati Traction Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is laying approximately 
2 miles of new rails on Gilbert Avenue 
between Sinton Avenue and the Eden 
Park entrance. The work is expected 
to be completed by Nov. 15. 


Grand Rapids Railway, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has laid 858 ft. of new 
track between Madison and Russell 
Avenues and 1,413 ft. between Russell 
and Eastern Avenues or nearly 4 mile 
of new roadbed and rails. 


Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, 
Cal., has been granted permission by 
the Railroad Commission to extend its 
Daisy Avenue line from its present 
terminus in the city of Long Beach at 
grade across several streets in the 
county of Los Angeles. The proposed 
line will be constructed under the tracks 
of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Rail- 
road 100 ft. north of Daisy Avenue. 
The cost is apportioned between the two 
companies on the basis that the Pacific 
Electric Railway shall pay one-half of 
the cost of the 22-ft. clearance in ex- 
cess of the cost of a standard 14-ft. 
clearance. 


The Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Company, Milwaukee, Wis., plans 
to build an electric freight line from its 
Lakeside power plant to connect with 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
system. 

New Brunswick Power Company, St. 
John, Canada, has completed relaying 
about 2,000 ft. of single track in 
Fairville. In conjunction with the 
permanent paving work of St. John 
City, it is proposed to relay with high 
T-rails, concrete base and steel ties 
about 2,000 ft. of single track on St. 
James Street. 


Erie Railway, Erie Pa., lately reor- 
ganized in conjunction with the General 
Electric Company, has plans under way 
for moving the tracks in the East 
Lake Road from the center of the road 
to the side of the street. The work is 
estimated to cost $85,000. © 


Power Houses, Shops and 
Buildings 


Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has purchased 12 
acres of land in the section of Fifth 
Street and Olney Avenue, which will 
be used as a loop terminal for the ex- 
tension of the Fifth Street trolley line, 
north from Olney Avenue. Purchase 
of the tract was made by the Motor 
Real Estate Company, a subsidiary 
organization of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit, from the Hilltop Land Com- 
.pany for $147,500, subject to mort- 
gages of $112,000. 
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Lake Shore Power Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, has asked authority to issue 
$271,500 of 7 per cent preferred stock 
to finance improvements and purchase 
property jointly owned by the Toledo 
& Indiana Railroad and itself. The 
power company will install a new gen- 
erator, coal crusher and conveyor, 
stokers, superheaters and other equip- 
ment for its power house. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Definite steps are 
being taken by a group of capitalists 
for the financing and erection of a new 
downtown subway terminal and office 
building to be built on the site of the 
Hill Street station of the Pacific Hlec- 
tric Railway. The cost will be between 
$3,000,000 and $4,000,000. 

Baton Rouge Electric Company, 
Baton Rouge, La., will complete its new 
carhouse this month. The material for 
the carhouse has been ordered and the 
preliminary work is now being done. 
The building will be located on the site 
recently purchased from the State Uni- 
versity. 


Trade Notes 


Roller-Smith Company, New York, 
N. Y., announces the appointment of 
the Thrall Electric Company, Presi- 
dente Zayas No. 27 and Esquina A 
Habana, Havana, Cuba, as its exclu- 
sive representative for the Island of 
Cuba. The Thrall Electric Company is 
primarily a sales and engineering or- 
ganization carrying complete stocks of 
electrical machinery, instruments and 
supplies and operates over the entire 
island. The company also maintains 
the largest electrical installation de- 
partment in Cuba. It will carry a com- 
prehensive stock of Roller-Smith in- 
struments and circuit breakers. 

Globe Ticket Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has received an order from the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company 
for approximately 60,000,000 transfers. 
This railway ordinarily prints its own 
transfers, but on account of the recent 
fare change it was desired to secure an 
unusually large number for use on 
short notice and this order was given 
to the Globe Ticket Company. 


Conveyors Corporation of America, 
Chicago, Ill., has appointed W. P. Mac- 
Kenzie Company, Philadelphia, as. its 
sales representative in southeastern 
Pennsylvania and southern New Jersey. 
This organization will handle the sale 
of American steam jet ash conveyors, 
American cast-iron storage tanks, 
American airtight doors for ash pits and 
boiler settings, and other specialties. 


Gibb Instrument Company, Bay City, 
Mich., manufacturer of electric weld- 
ing machines and electric heating ma- 
chines, has broken ground for a new 
modern plant. 


White Manufacturing Company, Elk- 
hart, Ind. maker of case-hardened 
brake pins and bushings for railway 
trucks, and other railway car parts, has 
completed a new factory at Elkhart, 
into which it moved on Oct. 1 from ‘its 
previous location at Goshen, Ind. With 
it is associated the Chausse Oil Burner 
Company, maker of kerosene torches, 
railway switch heaters and asphalt 
street repairing machinery. 
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New Incorporation 


East St. Louis, Caseyville & Eastern 


Railroad, East St. Louis, Ill., has been ~ 


incorporated at Belleville, Ill., with a 
capital stock of $5,000. Among the in- 
corporators were M. L. Munie, Finis P. 
Ernest, Jr., and Mrs. Marie Dacray, 
all of East St. Louis. They propose to 
establish an interurban line between 
East St. Louis and Caseyville via 
Washington Park. The line will handle 
both passengers and freight. 


New Advettising Literature i 


Ajax Metal Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has issued a new Babbitt booklet 
entitled “Babbitt Facts.” The booklet 
contains interesting information to 
users of babbitt and tells how to pick 
the best babbitt for every purpose 
and why the best babbitt should be 
picked. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is distributing insulation guides for 
500 to 600-volt railway equipments 
These guidés. are designed to be hung 
on the walls of railway repair shops 
where they may be referred to when 
equipment is being repaired. The dif- 
ferent grades and forms of materials 
used for insulating various railway 
equipments and parts are tabulated in 
convenient form. The data card is 
known as H. C. 284. 


Fageol Motors Company, Oakland, 
Cal., has issued a pamphlet, “It’s Al- 
ways Fare Weather.” It is replete 
with illustrations of the Fageol Safety 
Coach in operation during severe snow- 
storms. Some complimentary letters 
to the Fageol company on what its 
motors are doing through the country 
are reproduced. 


Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has given out some data for the 
factory management and small shop 
owner regarding the use and advan- 
tages of unit heaters in a bulletin de- 
scribing Breezo-Fin heaters, manufac- 
tured by this, Buffalo company. The 
text is amply illustrated, including 
tables of capacities and dimensions. 


J. G. Brill Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has published “Brill Cars,” a 60- 
page catalog designated as No. 277. 
In it are included exterior and interior 
illustrations, seating diagrams of vari- 
ous types of cars built at the Brill 
plants, and records of weights and gen- 
eral details. Tipped in the back there 
is a tabulation of dimensions and 
weights of all the cars illustrated in 
the catalog. Special equipment, includ- 
ing gasoline and gas-electric cars, 
Brill rail-less cars and Kuhlman steel 
coach and type “G” bus bodies are also 
illustrated. 


Champion Switch Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has issued a 70-page booklet en- 
titled: “Indoor Bus Supports.” The 
interchangeability of the Champion line 
of bus supports is described with illus- 
trations. Besides general information 
on the Champion bus supports, the 
pamphlet shows the interchangeable 
parts, gives insulator detail and in- 
cludes a numerical index. : 


‘ 


